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Editorial Comment 


Municipal Highlights of 1943 


ITY administrators during 1943 were 
> concerned mainly with shortages of 
personnel and equipment, relations 
with the federal government, and postwar 
planning. Finance problems did not imme- 
diately affect operating departments to any 
great degree because municipalities were in 
general in a favorable financial condition. 
Organizational problems were in _ general 
pushed into the background, although the 
trend to simplify and improve organizational 
arrangements, noted last year, continued 
through 1943. 


M “08 personnel problems were loss of 
men to the armed forces, migration of 
employees to war industry, and exhaustion 
of customary replacement sources. Almost 
every functional field considered this loss of 
personnel to be its most acute problem and 
adapted procedures to departmental needs. 
Personnel agencies, in attempts to tap new 
sources of labor supply, speeded up the 
processes of employment, relaxed require- 
ments, made appointments on a war-duration 
basis, employed women and high school stu- 
dents more widely, and in some instances 
employed physically handicapped persons. 
Recruitment and selection methods were in- 
tensified and made simpler. The “open” 
basis of recruitment was widely used; resi- 
dence requirements were set aside in more 
and more cities; several cities raised maxi- 
mum age limits for fire and police recruits. 
More extensive use was made than ever 
before of pre- and in-service training pro- 
grams. Many cities increased pay rates 
either in the form of lump-sum increases or 
indirect increases through payment for over- 
time; cost-of-living pay plans continued to 
be popular. Appreciable gains were to be 
noted in the adoption and strengthening of 
merit systems and there was a sharp increase 
in the number of jurisdictions adopting re- 
tirement plans. 


5 eee aes of supplies and equip- 
ment affected city activities. Many 


materials formerly used were subject to rig- 
orous federal controls, and as a result ever 
wider use was made of substitutes. In the 
public works field maintenance and opera- 
tion were kept at a relatively high level, 
especially in congested areas, by the use of 
substitute materials and the pooling and 
conservation of equipment. Maintenance of 
fire equipment was a serious problem, and 
obsolescence increased since new equipment 
was not available for replacement purposes; 
auxiliary fire equipment, although suitable 
only for limited purposes, was not used as 
extensively as possible. 


T= federal government assisted local 
administration from many sides and at 
the same time created problems of adjust- 
ment. The establishment of the federal Com- 
mittee for Congested Production Areas eased 
the shock to community life of war mobiliza- 
tion by alleviating shortages, coordinating 
activities of all levels of government and 
expediting the establishment of new facil- 
ities. Cities received greater cooperation from 
federal law enforcement agencies and police 
of the armed services in assisting municipal 
police meet local problems. The relation of 
cities to the federal war agencies occupied a 
large part of the attention of municipal offi- 
cials, particularly the law officers, the pur- 
chasing agents, and the assessors. 


INANCING of current activities was not 

a pressing problem for most cities; re- 
duction of debt, favorable money rates, and 
postponed construction encouraged the crea- 
tion of postwar reserves. By the end of the 
year 21 states had specifically authorized 
cities and counties to set up reserve funds 
for postwar capital improvements. A num- 
ber of cities in other states created such 
funds without specific authorization. Mu- 
nicipal debt was characterized by a continu- 
ance of low interest rates on municipal 
bonds; municipal bonds reached new high 
prices. The total volume of municipal 
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financing reached a 10-year low. Several 
cities approached or accomplished a debt- 
free status. 

Significant developments in the revenue 
field were extension of admission taxes, gar- 
bage and refuse collection charges, an at- 
tempt to tax excess profits of private utilities, 
and new formulas for the distribution of 
state aid on a basis of need. The real prop- 
erty tax continued to be the chief support of 
local governments. Assessed valuations in 
many cities and states continued down- 
ward and tax exemption continued to be a 
serious problem. Assessors found the ap- 
praisal problems encountered in 1942 inten- 
sified during the past year. Property values 
are still in a state of flux with values being 
affected by loss or gain in population, loca- 
tion of war industries and services, and de- 
clines in civilian industry. 

Despite ample city funds welfare admin- 
istrators encountered the problem of main- 
taining adequate standards of assistance, 
appropriating bodies having been overly 
optimistic in their views of case load de- 
clines. Police budgeting presented few prob- 
lems because of reductions in personnel and 
the difficulty of procuring equipment. Ap- 
propriations for recreation have in general 
been maintained or increased to meet rising 
labor costs, although the outlay for perma- 
nent improvements of all sorts is the lowest 
since 1935; some communities increased 
their tax levies for parks and recreation or 
for the first time authorized such levies. 
Many libraries report substantial increases 
in library appropriations. 


ENERAL trends to be noted in admin- 

istrative organization are the continued 
movement towards internal simplification of 
structure and an increased use of mutual aid 
between local units as well as between major 
levels of government. Specifically, 12 cities 
adopted the council-manager plan, Nashville 
reduced the number of boards and commis- 
sions, Chicago and Douglas County (Ne- 
braska) reorganized local welfare agencies, 
Hartford and Louisville abandoned the dis- 
trict police stations and reorganized their 
police departments, and the Port of New 
York Authority installed centralized pur- 
chasing procedures. Twenty-two states pro- 
vided for the joint exercise of powers by 
local authorities or with federal or state gov- 
ernments with respect to specified functions. 


| February 


An extensive system of interconnections of 
independent water supplies involving both 
private and public supplies was further de- 
veloped in New Jersey; a project involving 
13 local governments for the purpose of pro- 
viding joint sewage disposal facilities was 
begun in Oakland County, Michigan; ar- 
rangements for the pooling of highway equip- 
ment were provided in two states. Estab- 
lishment of at least three city-county health 
units were reported. 


EW fields of activity were undertaken 

by many cities to meet special prob- 
lems: municipal operation of abattoirs, curb 
markets, and dairies were some of the 
methods undertaken to ease the food situa- 
tion. Local rent control administration, chil- 
dren’s canteens, venereal disease clinics in 
several additional cities, expanded recreation 
programs, etc., are other examples. Munic- 
ipal ownership of electric utilities advanced 
during the year, notably in Texas, which 
took advantage of SEC divestments, and in 
Kentucky as a result of enabling legislation 
voted during the year. 

While all forms of public assistance de- 
clined during the year, most local agencies 
found themselves concerned with problems 
of child welfare. Many communities only 
enacted and enforced curfew ordinances and 
provided day care for children of working 
mothers; others, including many smaller 
communities, undertook broad studies of 
health, recreation, and social service facili- 
ties with a view to dealing at its source with 
the problem of juvenile delinquency. 

The role of police departments in dealing 
with juvenile delinquency problems received 
widespread attention during the year. There 
was a decline in the number of offenses re- 
ported to the police, in the number of per- 
sons arrested, and in the number of automo- 
bile accidents. 

The total fire loss in 1943 was nearly 20 
per cent higher than in 1942, and the nun- 
ber of serious fires—those involving more 
than one-fourth million dollars damage— 
jumped from 80 in 1942 to 125 in 1943, over 
a previous average of 40 or 50 a year. 

High school enrollments in 1943 were 
about a million lower than the peak of over 
six and one-half million reached in 1940-41. 
War training programs were expanded 
greatly under the joint supervision of the 
United States Office of Education and state 
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authorities. Educators, too, gave attention 
to the place of the schools in helping to solve 
the growing problem of juvenile delinquency. 

Public works construction dropped from 
10.6 billion dollars in 1942 to 5.8 billion in 
1943, including both civil and military con- 
struction; the greatest decline was noted in 
classifications connected with the war effort. 

There was an increased demand for recre- 
ational facilities of a neighborhood and com- 
munity nature. Administrators in the recrea- 
tion field were giving more attention to the 
public relations of their departments. 

Civilian readers were concerned with war 
issues and related problems, and librarians 
used bulletin boards and other devices to 
increase understanding of these problems. 
County library service, state aid, and state 
library extension services were increased in 
many states. 


gone NING, particularly to meet postwar 
problems, was widespread although a na- 
tional program of planning was still lacking 
at the federal level. Local planning boards 
were established in at least nine of the larger 
cities of the country, but planning progress 
was not limited to the large cities. About 30 
Pennsylvania communities began work on 
self-appraisal projects under the direction of 
the state planning board; New Hampshire, 
New York, and Virginia also gave aid to 
cities in developing postwar plans; postwar 
planning commissions were established in 11 
states; three state legislatures have au- 
thorized local governments to create plan- 
ning boards and two others have passed laws 
to permit urban redevelopment by cities; 
joint city-county planning units were estab- 
lished in Oklahoma City and Louisville, both 
planning for their respective metropolitan 
areas. Planning was a campaign issue in 
Philadelphia, Detroit, and Cincinnati in 1943, 
in all of which significant advances in urban 
planning were made. The Syracuse-Onondaga 
Post-War Planning Council succeeded to an 
extraordinary degree in mobilizing public 
participation in the development of a com- 
prehensive plan. 

The functional fields were concerned with 
postwar plans for their own activities. Com- 
munity committees in the welfare field were 
increasingly concerned with preparations for 
demobilization, both military and industrial. 
Public works were considered the basis of 
planning in most communities and plans for 
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financing work programs in the transition 
period were being perfected. In the field of 
traffic safety progress was made in the con- 
struction of and planning for express high- 
ways. Fire administrators considered both 
the postwar needs of fire departments and 
the problems of building construction and 
city planning from the standpoint of fire 
protection. Educators undertook or planned 
school surveys and listed the weaknesses of 
the present system of public education as a 
basis for planning for education after the 
war. Postwar planning among park and rec- 
reation administrators has been marked by a 
disposition to plan for and acquire only those 
facilities which can locally be adequately 
maintained and managed. A report on post- 
war standards for libraries was published 
during the year, and a study of libraries in 
relation to these standards is now under way. 


MAY encouraging trends may be noted 

in the preceding account of municipal 
activities during the past year. The ever- 
increasing emphasis among all city depart- 
ments on the use of training programs to 
meet personnel shortages is, it is hoped, a 
trend which will continue; if fewer em- 
ployees can become more efficient as a result 
of training, a normal complement of em- 
ployees at the close of the war should be 
able to increase immeasurably the services a 
city can render within the limits of its 
budget. The undertaking of surveys and 
evaluations of existing services as a basis for 
postwar planning in several fields is a healthy 
sign of the objectivity and the ability for 
self-criticism of administrators. The pooling 
of scarce equipment, the establishment of 
joint city-county units for certain purposes, 
mutual aid agreements for various purposes, 
all point to a simplification of organizational 
structure and an elimination of overlapping 
and waste. And finally, increasing participa- 
tion and interest of citizens in aiding gov- 
ernmental officials to solve such problems as 
juvenile delinquency and postwar planning 
is evidence that democracy in our cities is 
still virile. If these trends, and others like 
them, continue, and if they are guided by 
realistic and objective thinking and planning 
on the part of administrators at all levels of 
government, there is real hope that the cities 
will play a major role in solving the prob- 
lems of postwar readjustment. 








How Cities Are Keeping Citizens Informed 


By J. FRED RIPPY, JR.* 
Administrative Assistant, City of Wilmington, North Carolina 


An analysis of general annual municipal reports issued in 1943 by 97 
cities and the extent of use of radio, movies, and leaflets; also compar- 
isons with reports issued in 1942 as to content, size, cost, and distribution. 


URING the second year of the war 
cities continued to recognize the need 
for general annual reports in their 

efforts to keep citizens informed of municipal 
activities. The cities that issued reports gen- 
erally are the ones that also mailed leaflets 
with tax or utility bills and used the radio 
and movies in keeping the citizenry informed. 


GENERAL ANNUAL MUNICIPAL REPORTS 


During 1943 the International City Man- 
agers’ Association received more than 150 
annual municipal reports. However, a con- 
siderable number were limited so completely 
to financial data that they are not included 
in the 97 general reports listed at the end of 
this article. Questionnaires were used to 
gather data not available from the reports. 
Of the 97 cities listed, 78 have the council- 
manager, 15 the mayor-council, one the com- 
mission, and three the town-meeting form 
of government. Nine cities that issued 
their first annual report or their first such 
report in several years are: Honolulu, 
Hawaii; Springfield, Massachusetts; Colum- 
bus, Georgia; Clarksburg, West Virginia; 
Port Huron, Michigan; Wilmington, North 
Carolina; Grosse Pointe Park, Michigan; 
De Land, Florida; and Ellsworth, Maine. 
Ten New England cities continue to lead 
the field in number of consecutive years of 
publishing reports, all issuing them for 95 
years or more: Cambridge (96), Middle- 
boro (274), and Northbridge (171), Massa- 
chusetts; and Bangor (107), Brewer (100), 
Houlton (123), Dexter (100), Mercer (101), 
New Portland (101), and Norridgewock 
(102), Maine. 


*Epitor’s Note: Mr. Rippy accepted his pres- 
ent position in July, 1943, after completing a year 
as graduate fellow in public administration at the 
University of Chicago. He is a political science 
graduate of the University of North Carolina and 
was part-time research assistant on the staff of 
the International City Managers’ Association in 
1942-43. 


Sixty-five, or two-thirds of the 97 cities, 
also issued annual reports in 1942 thus mak- 
ing possible some comparisons. Thirty-one 
new cities are included this year, but 37 
which issued annual reports in 1942 appar- 
ently omitted publication in 1943. While 
many cities seemed to cut down in their 
reporting in 1942, apparently this was re- 
versed in 1943 as many of the 65 cities issu- 
ing reports both years published more copies 
in 1943 and attempted to distribute them 
more widely. Special mention will be made 
of these cities under the appropriate head- 
ings below. 

1. Contents. The most common features 
of the annual report are a directory of offi- 
cials, a summary of highlights and achieve- 
ments (sometimes in the form of a letter of 
transmittal), a departmental summary of 
activities, and financial data. The reports of 
26 of the 97 cities contained an organization 
chart of the municipal government, such 
charts occurring more frequently in the re- 
ports of the cities of more than 25,000 popu- 
lation. Forty-four reports contained graphs 
of varying sorts portraying accomplishments 
and trends, while pictures appeared in 37 
of the reports analyzed this year. Pictorial 
or animated charts were used in some of the 
reports and cartoons were included in others 
to bring out particular points. 

The reports of 77 cities contain one or 
more of the following items of information 
about each department: total expenditures, 
number of employees, per cent of total ex- 
penditures to the city’s budget, per capita 
cost, trends, problems, and accomplishments 
during the year. Comparative figures for 
previous years continued to be used to good 
advantage in some reports. A good per- 
centage of the reports showed municipal 
expenditures for each activity, either in the 
form of tax rate for the individual activity, 
percentage of the total city budget, or per- 
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centage of the tax dollar. The reports of 
87 cities carried financial statistics some of 
which were segregated in special sections, 
usually at the back of the report. Numerous 
cities continued to carry information on 
civilian defense activities, including in some 
cases pictures of air raid sirens, ambulances, 
special fire fighting apparatus, and civilian 
defense classes in session. A feature which 
appeared frequently in the 1943 reports was 
an honor roll of city employees in service. 
In addition to including a directory of offi- 
cials, a few cities, such as Lewiston, Maine, 
also carried the telephone number of each 
official. Maps were included in the reports 
of 10 cities. Postwar planning gained more 
prominence in the 1943 reports as several 
cities dealt with plans already formulated or 
brought out the need for postwar planning. 

The reports of five cities differed from 
other reports in format and style. Dayton, 
Ohio, again published its report in Reader’s 
Digest form with articles by departmental 
and bureau heads, and Rochester, New York. 
continued to publish its report in the form 
of a five-page folder first issued in 1942. 
Springfield, Massachusetts, issued for the 
first time a somewhat similar folder of seven 
pages designed to “supplement the regular 
Municipal Register with a readable digest of 
the more important and interesting munic- 
ipal activities.” The Fillmore and Coronado, 
California, reports came out again with a 
humorous style, using many cartoons. 

2. Distribution. Reports generally were 
mailed, but copies also were distributed at 
civic meetings and were available at city 
offices. Ninety of the cities analyzed sent 
some copies to persons and organizations 
outside the city. Seventy-three cities deliv- 
ered copies of their report to local schools 
for use in civic classes or for reference in 
the library. In 1942 only 55 cities distrib- 
uted their reports to schools, and the greater 
number doing so in 1943 would seem to 
indicate an increasing desire on the part of 
municipal officials to make information 
about municipal affairs available to students. 
In a few cities local newspapers published 
the reports in serial form before the bound 
report was issued, while newspaper and other 


types of advertising were used in some in- 
stances to arouse public interest in the forth- 
coming report. Cincinnati, Ohio, and Kansas 
City, Missouri, sent copies of their reports 
to physicians and dentists for use in their 
reception rooms. 

Despite the shortage of help and the press 
of wartime activities, more copies of reports 
were published in 1943 and they were dis- 
tributed earlier after the end of the year 
than in 1942. The cities of 50,000 or more 
printed one report for every 42 people 
(median) as compared with only one report 
for every 153 people in 1942. The range for 
this population group was one report for 
every seven people in Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, to 188 people in Toledo, Ohio. The 
number of copies issued by cities from 10,000 
to 50,000 ranged from a copy for every two 
persons in Grosse Pointe Park, Michigan, to 
one for every 500 persons in Beloit, Wiscon- 
sin. The typical city of less than 10,000 
published one copy for every four people 
ranging from one copy per person in Mercer, 
Maine, to 217 in Tipton, Indiana. The 
typical city (median for 97 cities) in 1943 
issued one report for every eight citizens as 
compared to one for every 16 in 1942. 

Of the 65 cities issuing reports in both 
years, 17 issued more copies in 1943 than 
in 1942, 14 issued fewer copies, and 34 dis- 
tributed the same number as in 1942. The 
greatest increases were found among the 
cities of more than 25,000. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, published 15,000 in 1943 
compared with 500 in 1942. Dayton, Ohio, 
issued 2,000 this year and only 600 last year. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, increased its output 
from 7,000 to 10,000 copies; San Diego, 
California, from 270 to 5,000; Schenectady, 
New York, from 5,000 to 10,400; and Lewis- 
ton, Maine, from 1,000 to 5,000. Among 
cities which decreased the number of reports 
published are Bangor, Maine, and Rochester, 
New York, which cut down from 2,000 to 
1,500 and 10,000 to 7,500, respectively. The 
65 cities issued a combined total of 142,906 
copies of reports in 1943 and 113,785 in 
1942. 

Surprisingly enough, in the face of war- 
time difficulties, most cities required less 
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time to publish their reports than in 1942. 
The median time that elapsed between the 
end of the year and date of issue was nine 
weeks as compared to 13 weeks in 1942. The 
elapsed time for the typical city of over 
100,000 dropped from 26 to 22 weeks, the 
typical city of 10,000 to 25,000 from 13 to 
10, and the median city of 5,000 to 10,000 
required eight weeks in 1943 as compared to 
nine the previous year. However, the typical 
city in the 25,000 to 100,000 bracket re- 
quired 26 weeks in 1943 as compared to 13 
weeks in 1942. 

Of the 65 cities issuing reports both years, 
25 issued their reports in less time than in 
1942, 17 took more time, and 23 required 
the same time. Dayton, Ohio, required only 
eight weeks in 1943 and 39 in 1942. San 
Diego decreased its publication time from 
26 weeks to 16; Lewiston, Maine, from 13 
to 8; Minot, North Dakota, from 17 to 9; 
Sapulpa, Oklahoma, from ¥ to 4; Coronado, 
California, from 18 to 8; and Salem, Virginia 
from 9 weeks to two weeks. Among cities 
which required more time for publication in 
1943 are Cambridge, Massachusetts, which 
took 43 weeks as compared to 34 in 1942; 
Rochester, New York, which jumped from 
26 to 38; and Carlisle, Pennsylvania, which 
increased its time from four to 17 weeks. 
However, the reduction of the time required 
for publication time as a whole is a trend 
that should be encouraged. 

3. Size, Tvpe, and Cost. Fifty-six cities 
issued their reports in the popular 6 x 9-inch 
size. Other sizes ranged from 4.x 8 inches 
for Hillsborough, California, through the 
usual stencil-duplicated size of 8%x 11 
inches to the 834x14'% inch report of 
Outremont, Quebec. Of the 97 cities, 78 
(81 per cent) printed their reports, five on 
city-owned equipment. Fourteen cities sten- 
cil-duplicated (often referred to by the trade 
name “mimeographed”) their reports, this 
process being used by 10 of the 40 cities 
between 10,000 and 50,000. Twelve of the 
stencil-duplicated reports were turned out on 
city-owned equipment. Two reports, those 
of Boulder, Colorado, and De Land, Florida, 
were hectographed (often called by the trade 
name “Ditto”) on city equipment. Three 
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cities used the offset process (Tipton, Indi- 
ana; and Yeadon and Norwood, Pennsyl- 
vania). 

Although many cities issued more copies 
of their reports in 1943, the number of pages 
remained approximately the same, the 
median for all cities being 46 as compared to 
44 in 1942. The number of pages ranged 
from a four-page folder for East Cleveland, 
Ohio, to 200 pages in the report of Swamp- 
scott, Massachusetts. 

In 1943 the typical city spent $322 on its 
report which is within $3 of the $325 spent 
in 1942. However, the amount spent by the 
typical city of more than 50,000 increased 
from $673 in 1942 to $1,341 in 1943. Cities 
which spent much more than in 1942 in- 
cluded Cambridge, Massachusetts, which 
spent $3,050 this year and $1,900 last year; 
Schenectady, New York, which spent $2,405 
in 1943 and $1,476 in 1942; Lewistown, 
Maine, whose report cost $900 this year and 
$425 last year; and Dayton, Ohio, which 
spent $875 on its 1943 report and $450 on 
the 1942 issue. The greatest part of the 
increased production costs is reflected in the 
greater number of copies issued. Publication 
expense ranged all the way from $5 spent by 
Winchester, Virginia, and Excelsior Springs, 
Missouri, to $3,050 spent by Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. Last year Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, spent the top amount of $1,951. Of 
the 65 cities included both last year and this 
year, 33 spent more on their reports than 
in 1942, 21 spent less, and 11 spent approxi- 
mately the same. The 65 cities spent a com- 
bined total of $30,890 in 1943 as compared 
to $26,355 in 1942. 


RApIO REPORTING 

Only a few of the 97 cities issuing mu- 
nicipal reports in 1943 used the radio to 
inform citizens of municipal services. Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, presented a program 
which outlined the extent to which various 
departments had developed postwar plans, 
and East Cleveland, Ohio, and Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts, sponsored radio programs in 
connection with salvage campaigns and civil- 
ian defense activities. In Elmira, New York, 
the sealer of weights and measures conducted 
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a 15-minute program once a month to ac- 
quaint citizens with the duties of that office. 


MovIieEs 


This form of reporting was used by some 
cities to depict public events and depart- 
mental activities. Motion pictures showing 
the proper method for handling incendiary 
bombs were used in conjunction with civilian 
defense programs but not to the same extent 
as last year. East Cleveland, Ohio, com- 
pleted 1,600 feet of colored film entitled 
“East Cleveland at Peace and War’. The 
movie portrays every phase of civilian de- 
fense, selective service, rationing, and other 
war activities of the city. Scenes of parks, 
schools, and other municipal properties are 
also included in the film. Winnetka, Illinois, 
produced 1,500 feet of film of a grade sep- 
aration project and showed it at numerous 
civic meetings. The health department of 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, continued to show 
its series of health films to many local 
groups, and this city’s police and fire depart- 
ments utilized movies for fire prevention and 
training purposes. Teaneck, New Jersey, re- 
ported the use of colored films in reporting 
activities to civic organizations. 


SPECIAL FOLDERS AND LEAFLETS 

Numerous cities continued the practice of 
mailing folders or leaflets to citizens, often 
inclosing them with tax or utility bills. These 
leaflets varied considerably in size and con- 
tent, but all portrayed facts and figures 
about city services. Kansas City, Missouri, 
mailed with tax bills a leaflet entitled Your 
Wartime City Government which showed 
sources of revenue, budgeted expenditures, 
and a breakdown of how the average tax- 
payer's money is distributed among city 
services. Pictures, charts, and graphs were 
used in an effort to make more clear the 
points which were being stressed. To the 
citizens who paid their taxes promptly, a 
printed “thank you” note was mailed with 
the receipt. Winnetka, Illinois, published a 
12-page 2'4 by 6'4-inch booklet listing sug- 
gestions to citizens in helping to prevent 
crime, procedures to follow when police are 
needed, precautionary measures to be used, 
and other useful advice. Columbus, Georgia, 
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produced an eight-page pamphlet dealing 
with the relation of the city government to 
federal, state, and county governments. An- 
other booklet was issued by this city por- 
traying the history of city planning and 
stressing specific problems which needed 
careful study. Milwaukee, Wisconsin, con- 
tinued its practice of preparing one of the 
pages of its annual report for future reprint- 
ing and distribution as a circular to every 
home in the city through the medium of 
water department meter readers. 

Henrico County, Virginia, issued a four- 
page folder which carried a series of important 
facts about the county and its government, 
and Malartic, Quebec, distributed with water 
bills a circular containing a salvage cam- 
paign announcement on one side and a clean- 
up week notice on the other. Oglesby, Illi- 
nois, issued a series of monthly, one page, 
3'4 x 6-inch circulars on such things as zon- 
ing, electricity rates, planning, and refuse col- 
lection. Finally, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
circulated a small, four-page leaflet outlining 
with the use of small pictures just what the 
various portions of the tax dollar were spent 
for. Taken as a whole, the majority of 
leaflets issued by cities in 1943 comprised an 
important phase of municipal officials’ task 
of enlightening and educating the citizenry 
to the necessity and value of municipal func- 
tions and services. 


Cities Issutnc REPorTs IN 1943 


The 97 cities which issued general annual 
municipal reports during the year 1943 are 
listed below by population groups. 

Cities over 100,000: San Diego, Califor- 
nia; Cambridge and Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts; Kansas City, Missouri; Rochester, 
New York; Cincinnati, Dayton, and Toledo, 
Ohio; Honolulu, Territory of Hawaii; and 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Cities 50,000 to 100,000: Columbus, 
Georgia; and Schenectady, New York. 

Cities 25,000 to 50,000: Greenwich town, 
Connecticut; Mason City, Iowa; Bangor and 
Lewiston, Maine; Pittsfield, Massachusetts; 
Port Huron, Michigan; Meridan, Missis- 
sippi: Teaneck township, New Jersey: 
Elmira, New York; Wilmington, North 
Carolina; East Cleveland, Ohio; Outremont, 
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Quebec; Henrico County and Lynchburg, 
Virginia; Clarksburg, West Virginia; and 
Beloit, Wisconsin. 

Cities 10,000 to 25,000: Palo Alto, Cali- 
fornia; Boulder, Colorado; Stratford town, 
Connecticut; Clearwater and Fort Lauder- 
dale, Florida; Winnetka, Illinois; Atchison, 
Kansas; Rumford town, Maine; North- 
bridge, Norwood, and Swampscott, Massa- 
chusetts; Grosse Pointe Park, Michigan: 
Minot, North Dakota; Ironton, Ohio; Sa- 
pulpa, Oklahoma; Carlisle and Chambers- 
burg, Pennsylvania; La Tuque, Shawinigan 
Falls, and Westmount, Quebec; Sumter, 
South Carolina; Rutland, Vermont; and 
Fredericksburg and Winchester, Virginia. 

Cities 5,000 to 10,000: Coronado, Cali- 
fornia; De Land, Florida; Tipton, Indiana; 
Brewer, Fort Fairfield, Houlton town, and 
Presque Isle, Maine; Mansfield town and 
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Middleboro town, Massachusetts; Alliance. 
Nebraska; Bronxville and Larchmont, New 
York; Yeadon, Pennsylvania; Rockingham, 
Vermont; Salem, Virginia; and Fort Atkin- 
son, Wisconsin. 

Cities under 5,000: Mountain Brook, Ala- 
bama; Fillmore and Hillsborough, Califor- 
nia; Montrose, Colorado; Quincy, Florida; 
Oglesby, Illinois; Dexter town, Dover-Fox- 
croft town, Ellsworth, Mercer town, Milo, 
Mount Desert town, New Portland town, 
Norridgewock town, Norway town, Norway 
village and Oakland, Maine; Huntington 
Woods, Michigan; Excelsior Springs, Mis- 
souri; Norwood and West Reading, Penn- 
sylvania; Malartic, Quebec; and Bellows 
Falls village, Castleton town, Manchester, 
Middlebury town, Middlebury _ village, 
Northfield town, and Northfield village, Ver- 
mont. 


Il. Postwar Planning for Recreation 


By ARTHUR M. WILLIAMS* 
Research Specialist, National Recreation Association, New York 


This article, the second of a series on postwar planning for municipal facilities 
and services, indicates trends and discusses standards which may guide 
local officials in planning for municipal recreation facilities after the war. 


ERIODS of depression, prosperity, or 

war emergency do not create new, dif- 

ferent basic recreational desires, but 
they do change emphases and dramatize the 
social effects of lack of recreational oppor- 
tunities. Such dramatizations highlight 
needs and values and impress upon the gen- 
eral public the wisdom and social economy 
of caring for them adequately. 

The heads of the armed services of the 
country accept proper recreation as essential 
to the morale of our fighting men; the fed- 
eral government heads of war production, 


*Epitor’s Note: Mr. Williams has been a 
member of the staff of the National Recreation 
Association for more than 25 years. On leave 
from the Association he served for a time as ex- 
ecutive assistant, National Youth Administration, 
and again later as assistant to the director of the 
Division of Recreation of the Federal Security 
Agency. He was the first secretary of the 
National Education-Recreation Council. 





industrialists, and labor leaders all see its 
place in production on the home front; and 
local government officials, judges, social 
workers, and the public generally are acutely 
aware of inadequate recreation opportunities 
as a contributing factor in delinquency. 
Unfortunately there is not the same under- 
standing of the positive individual values of 
recreation as there is of the social malad- 
justments where it is lacking. Throughout 
the rest of the war period and during the 
postwar period there will be need of a con- 
tinuous effective program of public education 
which will relate present and anticipated 
conditions to sound planning practices — 
planning of program, of leadership services, 
as well as of land and buildings. Recreation 
planning must be based on recreation as an 
essential to a satisfying and balanced life. 
Recreation contributes to health, safety, and 
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prevention of delinquency, but these are by- 
products secondary to the primary purpose 
of “a full, rich and happy life.” 


EFFECT OF WAR RECREATION 


Planning for recreation in the postwar 
period will have to take into consideration 
and will be assisted by the effect of the pres- 
ent situation on people. Many servicemen 
will have experienced for the first time real 
opportunities for recreation not only in 
camps but in municipal recreation centers, 
pools, beaches, tennis courts, and athletic 
fields. When they return home will they not 
demand more consideration of recreation in 
their own communities not only for them- 
selves but for their families as they settle 
down, marry, and become solid and influen- 
tial citizens? Planning will have to consider 
anew the needs and desires of children, 
youth, and adults, particularly those who 
have been living in localities affected by the 
war program. It will have to consider the 
possibilities of the home, the neighborhood, 
the large city park and community center, 
the county, state and federal parks and for- 
ests. It must not neglect the effect of prob- 
able increase in travel. The war will un- 
doubtedly stimulate the desire for travel, 
whether by bicycle, automobile, bus, train, 
boat, or airplane. Meeting recreation needs 
is essential in planning for postwar housing 
developments and the redevelopment of de- 
teriorated neighborhoods. 

The intensive physical recreation pro- 
grams of the armed services will undoubted- 
ly stimulate a postwar demand for indoor 
and outdoor facilities such as athletic fields, 
ball fields, tennis courts. This demand will 
be strengthened by the desire for active 
recreation opportunities by high school grad- 
uates now enjoying these activities as part of 
pre-induction physical fitness programs. 
Never before has there been the appreciation 
of the value of swimming that there is today 
and communities may expect a demand for 
greatly increased swimming facilities. Recre- 
ation will play a large part in the rehabilita- 
tion of servicemen suffering from physical 
disabilities or mental shock and there wil! 
be a need for adequate shop facilities, hand- 
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craft rooms, and places for music, drama, 
and other activities which can contribute so 
much to personal readjustment. 

Many localities which before the war had 
no community recreation programs will find 
that their own citizens will demand such 
facilities and services as a result of what they 
themselves have developed for servicemen 
stationed in nearby posts and stations. 


RECREATION AND COMMUNITY PLANNING 


In all communities, large or small, plans 
for recreation facilities and services should 
be appropriately correlated with and made 
a part of total local community planning 
under the direction of the local planning 
commission, citizens’ committee, or other 
planning authority set up by the local gov- 
ernment. It is assumed that community 
planning must be /ocal planning, based on 
local needs, and must reflect what those in 
the different communities themselves want. 
It is important that competent, technical 
recreation experience be used in such plan- 
ning allowing full advantage to be taken of 
other communities’ experience, but not fol- 
lowing any stereotyped plan handed down 
from above. 

The plan or plans must reflect more than 
just the knowledge and experience of a few 
local individuals supplemented by outside 
expert consultants. The people should be 
consulted and participate in the planning. 
If the general plan for determining postwar 
needs includes efforts to secure an expression 
from the community itself of its own desires 
for additional public works and services, 
local recreation leadership, both professional 
and lay, will want to cooperate fully in se- 
curing such a community reaction. Even 
where such efforts are not made in connec- 
tion with the total planning program, recrea- 
tion leaders will undoubtedly feel that it is 
desirable to go ahead with such efforts in the 
recreation field. Local canvasses can be con- 
ducted by local recreation boards or commis- 
sions or, if there are no boards or commis- 
sions, by a special advisory postwar recrea- 
tion commission broadly representative of 
the various interests in the community. Such 
an effort should include an effective ‘‘pre- 
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poll” publicity campaign to ensure the pub- 
lic’s being fully aware of what is being done 
in the community, and in general what are 
considered its present inadequacies. Such 
publicity can make effective use of recrea- 
tion standards which have been carefully 
developed and generally accepted in recent 
years. Where recent studies have been made 
of recreational needs the findings of these 
surveys provide excellent educational mate- 
rial. Definite expressions of opinion from 
local citizens may be secured by mail, 
through local newspapers, through the dis- 
tribution of very brief question blanks, 
through public utilities bills, and by the pre- 
sentation of the problem to all local organi- 
zations and agencies when the questionnaires 
are distributed. It is important in a canvass 
of this kind that no detailed and technical 
questions be submitted, but that they be 
confined to a few general significant factors 
such as types of recreational facilities desired 
and location preferences. 

Already a number of cities have under- 
taken special recreation studies to determine 
additional needs and have worked out specific 
programs of development with an order of 
priority for each project included. Baltimore 
(Maryland), Portland (Maine), and Weth- 
ersfield (Connecticut), are examples of 
communities of different sizes which have 
done this effectively. New York City has 
drawn actual plans and prepared necessary 
specifications for a $115,000,000 park and 
parkway expansion involving recreation in 
the broadest sense and coordinated with 
arterial improvements and housing and 
school construction. 


AREAS, STRUCTURES, AND FACILITIES 

In planning for additional recreation areas 
and structures, full consideration must be 
given to the present provisions in neighbor- 
hood playgrounds, playfields, and indoor 
recreation centers and facilities. Methods 
must be developed for the use of land al- 
ready owned by the city and appropriately 
located, for the acquisition of new land by 
purchase or condemnation, and for the use 
of tax-delinquent properties. In considering 
a need for indoor facilities, the increased use 
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of existing city-owned properties must be 
studied along with the construction. of new 
buildings. However, it is important to give 
full consideration not only to the availability 
of a structure but also to the attitude of 
those in control of the structure toward its 
use for recreation, and to the willingness of 
the public to seek its recreation in such a 
building. 

In the construction of new school facilities 
during the postwar period it is essential that 
full consideration be given to community as 
well as school use. This involves not only 
the inclusion of adequate facilities but the 
arrangement of those designed for com. 
munity use in such a way that they can be 
used after school hours without providing 
access to the rest of the building and so that 
heating costs can be kept at a minimum. 
Locker, shower, and comfort facilities should 
be accessible to outdoor areas without re- 
quiring access to the rest of the building. 
Serious consideration should be given to in- 
cluding in school buildings one or two rooms 
at least to be used exclusively for community 
purposes and so located as not to interfere 
with regular school activities. 

Where new recreation buildings are needed 
communities might well give thought to the 
plan of constructing them as living war 
memorials, focal points in the neighborhood 
or community for recreation and other demo- 
cratic leisure-time activities, the future of 
which is at stake in this war. 

The indoor and outdoor recreational needs 
of residents of new large housing projects, 
whether publicly or privately financed, 
should be considered in relation to the total 
needs of the neighborhoods of which such 
projects are a part. Competent recreation 
planning is essential also in schemes for the 
complete redevelopment of deteriorated areas 
of the larger cities of the country. 

In addition to the neighborhood facilities 
mentioned, the planning studies should in- 
clude present and prospective needs of the 
community for large city parks, outlying 
reservations, and special facilities in park 
and recreation areas for such activities as 
picnicking, camping, day camping, fishing,’ 
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boating, swimming, winter sports, golf, and 
tennis. 

~ Physical plans should provide for complete 
renovation and adequate development of ex- 
isting areas and structures where needed. 


STANDARDS FOR MUNICIPAL RECREATION 


It might be well to review here several of 
the more important generally accepted stand- 
ards for local park and recreation develop- 
ments. It is generally agreed that for the 
average American city there should be a 


total of one acre of public park and recrea- * 


tion space to each 100 population; one acre 
of neighborhood playground space to each 
800 population; and also one acre of play- 
field space to each 800 persons.! 

Each neighborhood should have its play- 
ground within a quarter to a half mile of 
each home, where neighborhood children can 
enjoy the fundamental activities of child- 
hood and where young people and adults can 
also enjoy games and other activities that 
require relatively little space. The play- 
ground should have most of the following 
features: corner for preschool children; an 
apparatus area; an open space for informal 
play; fields for games such as softball, mod- 
ified soccer, and touch football; courts for 
tennis, handball, horseshoes, paddle tennis, 
volley ball, and other games; an area for 
quiet games, crafts, dramatics, and story- 
telling; a corner for table games and other 
activities for old people; shelter house; wad- 
ing pool. Trees and other plant materials 
should be introduced insofar as practicable. 

There should also be a neighborhood play- 
field within a half mile to a mile of every 
home to provide a place for the enjoyment of 
many games and other activities which re- 
quire too much space for the neighborhood 
playground. 

There should be a playfield for at least 
every 20,000 of the population and it should 


1 The standards suggested in this article have 
been developed over a period of years by the 
National Recreation Association and are available 
in more detail in two pamphlets published by the 
Association in 1943: (1) Standards for Neigh- 
horhood Recreation Areas and Facilities. Opp. 
15 cents. (2) Standards: Playgrounds, Playfields, 
Recreation Buildings, Indoor Recreation Facili- 
tics. 13pp. 10 cents. 
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have most of the following features: chil- 
dren’s playground; areas for several major 
field games and sports for men and for 
women; courts for tennis, shuffleboard, 
boccie, badminton, volley ball, and other 
games; lawn area for such activities as 
croquet, archery, clock golf; swimming pool; 
outdoor theater; center with council ring for 
day camping; picnic center for small groups; 
facilities for winter sports; recreation build- 
ing; and parking area. Opportunities for 
landscape development should be fully util- 
ized. 

Each neighborhood should be adequately 
provided also with indoor recreation facil- 
ities, most of them centered in a recreation 
building or indoor recreation center. They 
should include adequate gymnasium space, 
an assembly hall or auditorium, lounge room, 
play room, and a number of small rooms for 
club meetings, arts and crafts, and other 
small group activities. 

The following standards represent the in- 
door facilities that should be available for 
community recreation use in every city, re- 
gardless of the type of building in which 
they are provided: 

A gymnasium for each 10,000 of the pop- 
ulation or less. 

An auditorium or assembly hall for each 
20,000 or less. 

A social room or play room for each 10,000 
cr less. 

An informal reading and quiet game room 
for each 10,000 or less. 

An indoor game room for each 10,000 or 
less. 

A room equipped as an arts and crafts 
workshop for each 10,000 or less. 

A club or multiple-use room for each 4,000 
or less. 

An indoor swimming pool for each 50,000 
or less. 


SERVICE PLANNING 
Postwar planning for recreation as for 
other functions of government should include 
planning for services and not just for the 
improvement or extension of physical facil- 
ities as is the common practice at present. 
New public facilities cannot be widely 
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planned and constructed without concurrent 
planning for the servicing and developing of 
these new facilities. New school buildings 
are of no value without adequate, competent 
teachers. Recreation facilities are useless 
without adequate trained personnel selected 
by means of a merit system and in accord- 
ance with generally accepted qualifications. 
Service planning must also consider the pos- 
sibilities of extended use of existing facilities. 
Many facilities are at present seriously un- 
derstaffed, limiting their value to a fraction 
of its total. A courageous forward-looking 
program for providing recreation leadership 
for the use of the many school buildings still 
limited to serving school children during the 
school day and school year can bring recre- 
ation opportunities to many hundreds of 
thousands more individuals. 

This extended service should be considered 
as a part of providing useful jobs for excess 
manpower. If a public works program should 
prove to be necessary after the war, as will 
probably be the case, if only on a relatively 
minor scale, how can it take up the slack of 
unemployment if it provides jobs only for 
those who can work productively on physical 
projects? Private industry, for example, in 
its postwar planning thinks in terms of pro- 
duction and jobs, not primarily in terms of 
plant construction. As a part of planning for 





services, the community can develop definite 
plans for coordinating personnel needs for 
recreation and other government service with 
the federal retraining program for returning 
servicemen. In fact such a program could 
well start now with the large number of men 
being discharged and the present underman- 
ning of many local and state government de- 
partments. 

Planning for recreation services cannot 
neglect the possibility of youth service in 
this field. If there is any slack in employ- 
ment following the war, youth will probably 
feel its effects more than any other group, 
except possibly the older age group which 
returned to work to help meet war manpower 
needs and which may elect to stay in the em- 
ployment market. Opportunities for the 
youth of high school age on part-time may 
prove to be a valuable source of help as the 
schools develop their present plans for a 
study-work schedule for the high schools of 
the country. 

To summarize, recreation planning for the 
postwar period must be done now; must be 
correlated with other governmental plan- 
ning; must include services as well as phys- 
ical properties; should be based on citizen- 
ship participation and expert direction; and 
must take into consideration changes in em- 
phases in program due to war experiences. 


a probably never has been a time when so much literature has been published and 

when there was so much detailed information as today. . . . As executives we should be 
in touch with this spread of information. A book or two on the science of management 
could hardly make any executive a well-read man on the subject... . More and more the 
magazines have articles that deal with executive techniques. It can keep us abreast of the 
best thinking in our field. I think we often make the mistake of reading these articles as 
something alien and at a distance. We get the most out of them by applying the thought 


to our own situations. 


When I suggest reading to a busy man, I know how unpopular that can be. Today the 
reading matter involved in the transaction of business is really staggering. Or so I find it. 
It is difficult to keep up with the typed and printed word, but we can make a selection. We 
owe it to ourselves that part of our reading should be in the broader aspect of our business. 
I think I could go even farther than that. It is expressed best by Theodore Roosevelt: 
“Every man owes some of his time to the upbuilding of the profession to which he belongs.” 


—Cnar-es O. Lipsey, Tennessee Valley Authority, in Personnel Journal, December, 1943. 
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News of the Month 








Recent Federal Actions 
Affecting Cities 

ENDING Legislation. At least a dozen 

important measures of municipal interest 
are before Congress, but the conservative 
trend in the first session which has carried 
over to the second may even go so far as to 
reverse some of the federal policies which 
characterized federal-municipal relations dur- 
ing the first two years of the war, according 
to the Washington News Letter of the Amer- 
ican Municipal Assocation. For example, the 
possibility of such bills as the Lynch (plan- 
ning) and the Lea (aviation) bills being 
enacted has diminished . . . It is expected 
that Representative Peterson of the Public 
Lands Committee, which has concluded most 
of its hearings, will now prepare a bill au- 
thorizing local taxation of federal property or 
payments in lieu of taxes. There are already 
some three dozen bills on this subject in 
Congress. . . . The House Rules Committee 
on January 28 agreed to bring the Walters 
bill (H.R. 3270) to the floor for argument 
and action. This is the bill which would ex- 
empt the business of insurance from the anti- 
trust laws and is a companion bill to S. 1360 
which is still in the subcommittee of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee. 

Income From Bonds Tax Exempt. The 
United States Court of Tax Appeals in the 
so-called “Shamberg Case” on January 28 
held that the income from the bonds of the 
New York Port Authority and the Tribor- 
ough Bridge Authority are not taxable be- 
cause the statute specifically exempts income 
from the bonds of states and their political 
subdivisions. The court,held that the Treas- 
ury had erred in contending that the au- 
thorities were not political subdivisions. The 
court did not rule on any constitutional issue 
and it is expected that the decision will be 
appealed by the Treasury Department to 
a higher court. 

Surplus Materials and Equipment. Large 
quantities of surplus materials and equip- 
ment of the Army and Navy are now being 


offered for sale. Local officials should inquire 
at the local post office for a list of items 
offered for sale or contact the nearest re- 
gional office of the Procurement Division of 
the Treasury Department. Purchases may 
be made by direct negotiation with the re- 
gional office at the appraised value before 
the day of sale or by competitive bidding at 
the sale. Some of the items available that 
are used by cities are automobiles and trucks, 
buildings and facilities, plumbing and heat- 
ing equipment, electrical supplies, office 
equipment and supplies, hospital and first 
aid equipment, water pipes, fittings, valves 
and hydrants, fire extinguishers and hose, 
hardware and tools. 

Congested Areas. The Committee for Con- 
gested Production Areas has designated four 
more congested areas: Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia; Detroit- Willow Run, Michigan; 
Orange - Beaumont, Texas; and _ Pasca- 
goula, Mississippi. Representatives of the 
Committee are now working in 13 congested 
areas. Corrington Gill, director of the Com- 
mittee, in a brief report to Chairman Harold 
D. Smith on January 22 reviewed the work 
of the Committee which included securing 
authorization for making a sample census of 
population in four areas, assisting in solving 
local transportation problems in two areas, 
and helping to solve hospital, school, recrea- 
tion, health supply, water supply, and sewer 
problems in various congested areas. 

Price and Ration Control. The Office of 
Price Administration has publicly called 
upon all cities to adopt price and ration 
ordinances which would establish fines up to 
$100 and jail sentences up to 90 days for all 
who sell above OPA ceiling prices or transfer 
rationed items without collecting ration 
stamps. The OPA said on January 20 that 
18 cities had enacted such ordinances, but 
there was no indication as to the number of 
cities which have refused to take over the 
enforcement of the federal controls. 

Revised Tax Payment Policies on Hous- 
ing. The Federal Public Housing Authority 
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on December 23, 1943, revised some of its 
policies on payments in lieu of taxes on 
FPHA-owned-and-aided developments. Ac- 
cording to Commissioner Emmerich the prin- 
cipal effects of the revised policy are: (1) 
Local authorities are now permitted to make 
payments in lieu of taxes for federally-owned 
war housing, where leases so provide, with 
their own checks (previously FPHA made 
the payments). FPHA will still determine 
the amounts of and authorize such payments 
on the part of local authorities. (2) On 
671 locally-owned projects, local authorities 
with more than one such development may 
compute and make payments in lieu of taxes 
as if each development were a separate stat- 
utory project, with payments before, as well 
as after, full operation date permitted. (3) 
Payments in lieu of taxes on trailer projects 
are now on the same basis as all other proj- 
ects. (4) Payments in lieu of taxes on 
FPHA-aided projects in suspended status 
are permitted. 

Priorities. There is a gradual but definite 
easing of priorities control and while limita- 
tions upon municipal construction are almost 
certain to remain as they are now through 
the first half of 1944 there will be no lack 
of materials and supplies for maintenance, 
repairs, and operation in the municipal field. 
This in brief is the view of the American 
Municipal Association in its Washington 
News Letter of January 31. 

The War Production Board has amended 
Order L-241 to exempt cities from limita- 
tions on the use of paper for printing. The 
WPB on January 5 amended Preference Rat- 
ing Order P-141 with reference to extensions 
of public sewerage systems costing less than 
$5,000. The amended order assigns a rating 
of AA-3 and an abbreviated CMP allotment 
symbol to orders for materials required for 
such extensions. Cities may now purchase 
new cotton rubber-lined fire hose on pur- 
chase orders bearing a rating of AA-5 or bet- 
ter, according to a WPB amendment to L-39 
issued on January 21. The amended order 
also removes restrictions on the sale of linen 
or flax tow fire hose, on cotton outer jackets 
for fire hose, and on fire protection sprinkler 
systems. . 
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City’s Experimental Farm Develops 
Valuable New Crop 


Spe city of Alliance, Nebraska (6,253), 

through the activity of the Chemurgy 
Council of the University of Nebraska and 
the county agricultural agent, has developed 
a new farm crop which gives promise of en- 
couraging agricultural development and stock 
feeding in western Nebraska. Experiments 
with the new crop, which is known as 
“safflower”, began two years ago and the 
results have justified the city in taking steps 
to promote the growth of this crop by 
farmers in the area. Oil extracted from 
safflower seed is edible and is also valuable in 
the production of paints, varnishes, and syn- 
thetics. A residue cake from the seed makes 
an excellent stock food. 

The city-owned farm consisting of 240 
acres adjacent to the city was converted four 
years ago to demonstrate irrigation methods 
and to conduct experiments in developing 
special strains of plants for seed purposes. 
The farm is managed by a skilled farmer 
who is closely supervised by the county agri- 
cultural agent, a farmer supervisory commit- 
tee, and the city manager. During the last 
two years the farm has had a gross annual 
revenue of $8,000. With the farm on a good 
financial footing the city is looking forward 
to experimenting with other new crops and 
in promoting crop irrigation which was get- 
ting a good start before the war. Other crops 
grown on the farm are sugar beets, alfalfa, 
potatoes, beans, and small grain —CLARENCE 
H. Hoper, city manager, Alliance, Nebraska. 


“Prudent Investment” Now Standard 
Base for Utility Rates 

RUDENT investment” as a base for 
the measure of “fair return” in deter- 
mining utility rates can now be definitely 
established as standard procedure. The 
United States Supreme Court in a 5-to-2 
decision on January 3 approved rates which 
had been based on so-called prudent invest- 
ment, rather than “fair value’ predicated 
wholly or largely upon the reproduction cost 
of the properties used in public service. The 
Federal Power Commission has long applied 
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the “prudent investment” base in its rate- 
making power over interstate wholesale gas 
and electric service. The Commission, how- 
ever, had been overruled in the case of the 
Hope Natural Gas Company decided by a 
federal court on February 16, 1943, but this 
new decision sustaining the Commission will 
not only enable it to continue its work on 
rate determinations but will also enable 
state utility commissions and municipalities 
to deal more effectively with utility rates. 
The cumbersome procedure, delays, conflicts 
of interest, and impasse in the traditional 
rate cases can be largely eliminated. Utility 
regulation is now unshackled and can be 
made an effective means of carrying out pub- 
lic policy. Under prudent investment the 
rate base consists of the reasonable original 
cost of the properties used less the deprecia- 
tion due to both functional and physical 
causes. No allowance is made for reproduc- 
tion cost or other traditional factors of “fair 
value’ other than the actual cost-——JoHN 
BAUER, director, American Public Utilities 
Bureau, New York. 


Postwar Planning Activities 
of Interest to Cities 


A the federal level the Special Committee 
on Post-War Economic Policy and Plan- 
ning of the United States Senate has issued 
several reports consisting mainly of hearings 
held last fall (see list under ‘“‘Planning”’ else- 
where in this issue) and the staff of the 
Committee is now studying housing and 
urban redevelopment problems, contract 
terminations, the disposal of surplus govern- 
ment-owned property, and postwar high- 
ways. The House of Representatives late in 
January set up a Committee on Economic 
Policy and Planning as a parallel to the Sen- 
ate committee with William M. Colmer of 
Mississippi as chairman. 

At a hearing before the Committee of Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds (Lanham Com- 
mittee) of the House of Representatives late 
in January, Walter H. Blucher, director of 
the American Society of Planning Officials, 
said that all of the 140 planning officials in 
various parts of the country who answered a 
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recent questionnaire believe that the locality 
should pay for local planning, but 47 per 
cent believe federal aid would stimulate local 
planning. He said that in response to the 
question “To what extent do you believe 
responsibility for planning is recognized 
locally?”, only 11 per cent were positive in 
their reply, 32 per cent said that there was 
some recognition, and 45 per cent said that 
there was little or no recognition of that 
responsibility. Mr. Blucher told the Com- 
mittee that apparently many communities 
will be stimulated to do planning only by 
some form of state or federal assistance and 
since state aid does not seem to be forthcom- 
ing federal assistance seems to be the only 
alternative. 

A four-day planning institute for public 
officials in Minnesota was held at Saint Paul 
late in January under the auspices of the 
American Society of Planning Officials, 
American Municipal Association, and the 
League of Minnesota Municipalities. Three- 
fourths of the 120 in attendance were state 
and municipal officials representing 50 differ- 
ent communities. The subject matter of the 
four-day discussions was outlined in a sylla- 
bus prepared by the American Society of 
Planning Officials. Reference material was 
provided mainly from Local Planning Ad- 
ministration, published by the International 
City Managers’ Association, and Action for 
Cities: A Guide for Community Planning, 
issued by the Public Administration Service 
in 1943. The major emphasis of the institute 
was that postwar planning is not different 
from the important function of city planning 
which should be carried on continuously in 
every commmunity and that the listing and 
estimating of construction projects ought to 
be preceded by basic studies of the com- 
munity and the development of an orderly 
“master plan”. 

The Minnesota planning institute was the 
second of a series, the first having been held 
in Michigan last October. Other institutes 
now being organized include three to be held 
in Pennsylvania in February and March: 
one to be held in Illinois in March; two to 
be conducted in California in March; and 
plans are being discussed for a Washington- 
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Oregon meeting early in the spring. 

Several cities have recently issued reports 
dealing wtih various local problems. The 
city planning commission in Kansas City, 
Missouri, has issued a report presenting a 
preliminary analysis of the postwar situation 
of greater Kansas City; in Detroit the city 
plan commission has issued a proposal for 
the reorganization of railroad facilities in 
that city; in Cleveland, Ohio, the junior 
chamber of commerce has issued a report 
containing suggestions with respect to public 
health, taxation, education, construction, and 
the organization for postwar planning in sub- 
urban communities; and in Jackson, Mich- 
igan, the city manager has submitted to the 
city council an 18-page report analyzing the 
problems and needs of the city and suggest- 
ing among other things a city-financed com- 
munity-wide recreation program, a program 
of pavement rehabilitation and sewer exten- 
sions, a municipal water softening plant, 
consideration of the acquisition of public 
parking lots and installation of parking 
meters, construction of a farmers’ market, 
and an extended public health program. 


Municipal Officials in Michigan and 
New York Seek New Revenues 


OCAL officials in Michigan and New 
York have recently asked their state 
legislatures to increase their sources of rev- 
enues. Following a meeting of the legislative 
committee of the Michigan Municipal League 
at Lansing on January 10, the governor and 
the legislature were petitioned for legislation 
authorizing local governments to levy excise 
taxes and that the intangible tax be amended 
to provide more revenues. In considering the 
feasibility of local excise taxes a number of 
the municipal officials stated that they had 
in mind a levy upon the price of admission 
to amusement places, although such a law 
would allow sales taxes and levies upon cer- 
tain commodities also. The mayor of Detroit 
proposed special taxes on pari-mutuel bet- 
ting and on all admissions as well as an allo- 
cation of state sales tax revenues. 
The New York State Conference of 
Mayors has urged the state legislature to 
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give municipalities a greater proportion of 
state collected locally shared taxes and to 
grant power to impose new taxes if and when 
revenues are needed to offset reduced real 
estate levies. The Conference requested 
legislation empowering levies on payrolls or 
wages similar to the Philadelphia plan and 
it was suggested that 50 or 75 per cent of 
any such taxes paid by an individual might 
be deducted from real estate taxes. Among 
other new taxes suggested were a kilowatt- 
hour tax and municipal surcharges on vari- 
ous state levied taxes. 


City Assures Sanitary Restaurants 


Under Standard Grading System 


"THE city-county health department in 
Louisville, Kentucky, recently advised 
citizens to patronize only grade “A” and *B” 
restaurants. No eating or drinking establish- 
ment with a rating of “C” or below is per- 
mitted to operate except for a period of 30 
days under certain conditions when neces- 
sary equipment or material is not available. 
This ruling became effective on December 
10, 1943, after the city and county had been 
operating for a year under a health board 
regulation providing that all retail food es- 
tablishments must be graded according to 
their compliance with sanitation require- 
ments—Grade ‘“‘A”’ establishments being the 
safest, Grade “B” places having failed to 
comply with one or more of the less impor- 
tant requirements, and Grade “‘C”’ establish- 
ments having violated one or more of the 
important items of sanitation. All eating and 
drinking establishments are required to post 
their grade certificates in a conspicuous place. 
This regulation was adopted after a sur- 
vey of some 2,300 eating and drinking estab- 
lishments in Louisville, conducted by the 
state board of health in 1942, showed that 
only 13 per cent of the restaurants were com- 
plying with Grade “A” requirements, and 
that only 42 per cent of the total were wash- 
ing and disinfecting utensils in a satisfactory 
manner. It was obvious that there was too 
little concern for sanitation in public eating 
places, a matter of great importance in the 
control of certain communicable diseases. 
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The health director then recommended the 
adoption of the standard code (Ordinance 
and Code Regulating Eating and Drinking 
Establishments, United States Public Health 
Service. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1943. 60 pages, 20 cents). 
This recommendation was adopted by the 
board of health and made effective on 
December 10, 1942. Copies of the new regu- 
lation were sent to all food establishments, 
many public meetings were held, and the 
press cooperated in reporting on various 
phases of this new activity. One of the first 
steps was to make bacteriological examina- 
tions of eating utensils. It was found that 
dishes or glasses not properly washed and 
disinfected had a very high bacterial count; 
this received wide publicity. Another effec- 
tive tool in the educational campaign was a 
little booklet, entitled From Hand to Mouth, 
available gratis from the Government Print- 
ing Office, which was distributed to owners 
of all public eating places. 

To administer the new regulations, the 
county (including the city) was divided into 
16 districts with approximately 150 estab- 
lishments in each district. Additional in- 
spectors were employed and given several 
weeks of extensive training before assign- 
ment to their respective districts. 

The first year of operation under this plan 
showed a marked improvement in sanitation. 
A recent survey by the state board of health 
showed that 82 per cent of the 2,300 estab- 
lishments were cleaning and disinfecting 
utensils in a satisfactory manner as com- 
pared to 42 per cent just prior to the adop- 
tion of the code. However, at the end of the 
first year (December 10, 1943) when the 
code was made fully effective approximately 
600 out of 2,300 establishments were still in 
Grade “C”. During the last two weeks of 
December more than one-third of the owners 
of these establishments either visited or 
called the health department for a reinspec- 
tion or asked to have certain items explained 
to them. In other words the restaurant 
owner writes his own ticket as to whether he 
wants to operate an A, B, or C establish- 
ment. The department inspector acts as an 
instructor (not a policeman) in teaching 
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satisfactory compliance with requirements 
and in assisting the owner in raising his 
grade to A or B. The public is in reality the 
enforcing agent of this public health program 
because it is advised to patronize only estab- 
lishments showing Grade “A” or “B”.— 
Witson W. Wyatt, mayor, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. 


Eight Cities Cancel or Refund 
Utility Charges 
EVERAL cities have recently cancelled 
their utility bills for one month or made 
a refund of a portion of such bills. 

Ames, Iowa (12,555), cancelled all Janu- 
ary, 1944, electric and water bills or a total 
of more than $35,000. This is the first time 
that the city has cancelled utility bills; the 
city had already set aside substantial reserve 
funds for plant additions and deferred main- 
tenance. In addition to the $35,000 cancella- 
tion a total of $92,000 was transferred from 
the electric to the general fund enabling the 
city to reduce property taxes by that amount. 

Wyandotte, Michigan (30,618), has re- 
cently refunded to electricity consumers 10 
per cent of their net annual bill for the fiscal 
year ending last September 30 rather than 
make a further reduction of the low rates 
already in effect. 

Three southern cities which buy TVA 
power during the past year paid consumer 
dividends in lieu of reducing rates: Athens. 
Alabama; Tupelo, Mississippi: and Colum- 
bus, Mississippi, the refunds totaling $10.- 
003, $42,249, and $41,564 respectively. 

The water board in Elizabeth, New Jersey 
(109,913), has an operating surplus of be- 
tween $400,000 and $500,000 which will be 
divided among consumers through rebates on 
bills for the first quarter of 1944. Water 
bills have been discounted several times since 
1931 when the water system became city- 
owned. 

Kirkwood, Missouri (12,132), has rebated 
to 4,100 consumers the entire amount of the 
December, 1943, electric bill because war- 
time restrictions have made it impossible for 
the city to spend money for improvements 
and extension of services. The city has al- 
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ready built up a fund for postwar improve- 
ments. 

Frankfort, Kentucky (11,492), electric 
consumers last December received from the 
city-owned electric utility rebates on past 
electric bills totalling $61,260 with individ- 
ual consumers receiving an average of be- 
tween $5 and $6. The refund was ordered 
by the circuit court in upholding rate reduc- 
tions granted by the state public service 
commission before the city bought the plant 
in the summer of 1943. 


Outside Fire Protection Service 
Covered by Fire Insurance Policy 


_— fire department of Albany, Georgia, 
does not answer calls from outside the 
city unless the property owner has previously 
arranged with the city for fire protection. 
About one-fourth of the population of the 
metropolitan area of Albany lives outside the 
city limits and many of these people and 
several manufacturing plants have deliber- 
ately moved outside the city to avoid pay- 
ment of city taxes. To secure fire protection 
service the owner of a manufacturing plant 
outside the city must petition the city and 
agree to pay for laying a water main to the 
property and also pay a flat fee ranging from 
$10 to $50 a month for fire protection serv- 
ice. Residences outside the city limits but 
within reach of the fire department are given 
fire protection service after an approved in- 
surance company notifies the city that the 
property is covered by a policy which pro- 
vides for the payment of $100 to the city for 
each call made to that particular premise. 

The fire department keeps a list of in- 
sured properties and outside calls received 
from property not covered by insurance are 
not answered. Thirty-eight of the 331 fire 
alarms answered by the fire department in 
1943 were from outside the city limits and 
in some instances there was no fire on ar- 
rival. The city, however, demanded and 
collected $100 for each run. The cost to the 
property owner is $1.50 additional premium, 
but if one call is made that part of the 
policy must be renewed and the prorata cost 
of $1.50 paid by the property owner for the 
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unexpired term of the remainder of his 
policy if it is on an annual basis. 

This plan of handling outside fire calls 
has proved very satisfactory in Albany. How- 
ever, the “fringe dweller” still gets the better 
part of the bargain as compared to the home 
owner in the city. The total cost of main- 
taining and operating the fire department in 
1943, exclusive of housing and equipment 
depreciation, was $55,699. If one-half of the 
fire protection service is maintained for 
homes and half for commercial and indus- 
trial buildings the cost for dwellings in the 
city would be more than $5 per home as 
against the $1.50 paid by those living outside. 
It may be said, however, that the city home 
owner has better protection because of the 
more adequate water supply inside the city. 
— C, Q. Wricut, city manager, Albany, 
Georgia. 


Mayors Urge Uncle Sam to Set Policy 
on Matters Affecting Cities 


MOrE than 200 cities were represented 
at the annual conference of the United 
States Conference of Mayors held in Chicago 
January 19 to 21 and attended by 256 
mayors and other city officials. Main topics 
of discussion included postwar public works 
and planning, problems of metropolitan areas, 
manpower, economic stabilization and cost 
of living, the disposal of surplus federal 
property, postwar aviation, and conversion 
of war industry. Speakers included Major 
General Philip B. Fleming, Paul V. McNutt, 
Speaker Sam Rayburn, Henry J. Kaiser, 
Philip Murray, Robert P. Patterson, and 
Donald M. Nelson. 

The Conference adopted resolutions ob- 
jecting to the provision of the Lea bill that 
would enable the federal administrator to 
close city-owned airports on notice to the 
governor; opposing a proposal that federal 
funds for new airport programs be funneled 
through state aeronautical agencies; con- 
demning strikes by public employees; calling 
upon the federal government to formulate a 
policy for national postwar planning; urging 
legislation to provide for payments in lieu 
of taxes on federal property; urging a fed- 
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eral policy on the disposal of surplus prop- 
erty with governmental units having priority 
in purchasing; and requesting Congress to 
adopt a clear-cut policy on the nature and 
extent of aid that will be given to state and 
local governments for housing and urban re- 
development. The mayors of New York and 
Chicago were reelected president and vice- 
president, respectively, and Mayor Earl 
Riley of Portland, Oregon, was elected to the 
board of trustees. The mayors of Birming- 
ham, Boston, Detroit, Kansas City, Los 
Angeles, Memphis, and Pittsburgh are also 
on the board of trustees. 


Central Automobile Pool Saves 
Gasoline and Equipment 


M IAMI, Florida, has had nearly a year’s 
experience with a municipal car pool 
which is saving the city an estimated $30,000 
a year and has reduced the use of city auto- 
mobiles by 43 per cent. The average monthly 


‘mileage of city automobiles is 96,000 as com- 


pared to 170,000 miles reported for the 
period immediately prior to setting up the 
auto pool. The number of automobiles owned 
and operated by the city—174 two years ago 
—was reduced to 86 when the pool was es- 
tablished and now stands at 70: 40 for police 
and 30 for other city employees. 

The mileage saving results mostly from 
having a central location for city automobiles 
and a system which requires each city em- 
ployee to obtain a requisition before he can 
use an automobile. Until the pool was estab- 
lished most of the cars were assigned to 
individuals who took them home at night 
and drove to the city garage when they 
needed gasoline. 

Each department is charged four cents a 
mile for use of automobiles. Since the cost 
of operating the pool is 3% cents a mile the 
surplus is being set aside for equipment re- 
placement. Some of the automobiles in the 
pool are used as often as five times a day by 
different departments, as contrasted to prac- 
tice of previous years when cars were as- 
signed to individuals and remained idle when 
these employees were busy elsewhere.—A. B. 
Curry, city manager, Miami, Florida. 
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Juvenile Delinquency Attacked at 
Federal, State, and Local Levels 
UVENILE delinquency is increasing in 
many communities, according to the 
United States Children’s Bureau which re- 
ports that the number of delinquent girls 
coming before 83 courts in areas of 100,000 
or more population increased 38 per cent in 
1942 as compared with 1940 while the num- 
ber of boys’ cases increased 11.3 per cent. It 
is pointed out that many delinquents are 
never brought before the courts but are 
handled by the police or by social agencies. 

Among the “causes” for the rise in juve- 
nile delinquency, according to the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, are the “unsatis- 
factory home conditions where divorce, pov- 
erty, ignorant parents and similar factors 
militate against the child getting a firm start 
in life . . . in the failure of parents to exact 
self-discipline in their children and to imbue 
them with a sense of moral values . . . in the 
lack of proper supervision of young people 
who turn to places and persons morally de- 
grading for lack of better alternatives.” The 
employment of a large number of women in 
war industry has resulted in lack of super- 
vision of younger children and lack of sym- 
pathy with the older children. Crowded 
schools are also said to be contributory 
factors in juvenile restlessness. 

Remedies for the problem are being sought 
at the federal, state, and local levels. Federal 
agencies have pointed out that any national 
plans must be translated into neighborhood 
solutions because the plan for one city may 
not work in another. On the basis of con- 
ferences, field trips, and long-time contacts 
with all angles of the delinquency problem, 
the United States Children’s Bureau has re- 
cently issued two pamphlets, one entitled 
Understanding Juvenile Delinquency and 
the other, Control of Juvenile Delinquency: 
A Community Program, both available from 
the Government Printing Office at ten cents 
each. A complete program for community 
action, according to the Children’s Bureau, 
includes important work for the home, the 
church, and the school; day-care services for 
the children of working mothers; safeguards 
for working boys and girls; and the enact- 
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ment and enforcement of laws and ordinances 
for the protection of youth. The program 
emphasizes the value of effective police and 
juvenile court work, child-welfare services, 
child-guidance clinics, adequate health serv- 
ices, and decent detention homes. To trans- 
late this general blueprint into a specific 
community plan calls for community coop- 
eration and trained leadership. 

At the state level the American Public 
Welfare Association and the Council of State 
Governments has made a study to learn what 
state governments are doing to control and 
prevent juvenile delinquency. Several states 
have passed new laws regulating the sale of 
liquor, Oklahoma, for example, prohibiting 
the sale of beer at dance places. Other states, 
as in the case of Washington, have provided 
assistance in the recreation field while a few 
states as in the case of Alabama have as- 
signed child welfare consultants to local 
areas. 

A study of the material prepared by fed- 
eral agencies and a survey of the state re- 
sources available in solving the problem are 
only preliminary steps to local action. Among 
the outstanding illustrations of sound com- 
munity action are cities which have pro- 
vided teen-age centers which in some in- 
stances have been created at the request of 
the children themselves. For example, Rad- 
ford, Virginia (6,990) created a recreation 
commission after receiving a petition from 
local young people, and despite a war boom 
Radford has not had an increase in delin- 
quency; likewise, during a 21-month period 
following the establishment of a park for 
negroes there was not a single negro juvenile 
in court. 

In Moline, Illinois (34,608) a youth pro- 
gram has been set up under the sponsorship 
of the Associated Council of Dads after a 
group of students had filed a petition with 
the mayor and council requesting that “‘some- 
thing be done about improving places where 
we may enjoy clean, decent entertainment.” 
An experiment with a “Teen Town” in Co- 
lumbia, Missouri (18,399) has led other 
communities to adopt the same plan. The 
center is managed by youths and is open 
at varying hours for different age groups 
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with facilities for dances, a game room, and 
a snack bar. Kalamazoo, Michigan (54, 
097), has a student canteen and Eugene, 
Oregon (20,838), has turned many of its 
schools into youth centers. 

Other communities have found that their 
community needed many new social services, 
For example, Hartford, Connecticut (166, 
267), a war-boom town, has established a 
juvenile division in its police department, 
increased the number of policewomen, estab- 
lished a system of “settlement extension 
workers,’ worked on the problems of day 
care for children, and obtained the services 
of a trained social worker. There. has already 
been a decrease in the number of delin- 
quency cases. 

Most of the plans for handling juvenile 
delinquents include some provision for recre- 
ation not only in prevention but also in cor- 
rection. For example, in one town a group 
of high school boys said to the council: “You 
squawk about the high school kids going to 
taverns outside of town. We've got to go 
somewhere. Where do you want us to go? 
What about the town auditorium? What are 
you Saving it for, a museum?” The lads got 
the use of the auditorium. 

As a remedy, the curfew is a matter of 
debate. In many cities old curfew ordinances 
are being dusted off or new ones enacted. 
But the curfew has been rejected decisively 
in many cities. In Washington, D. C., law 
enforcement and child protection officials 
turned down the idea for some purely local 
reasons and for a number of more general 
reasons which may be summed up as fol- 
lows: 

Difficulty of determining the age. especially of 
girls. 

Resentment of police at having to add a 
‘‘nurse-maid’s” job to their many. more serious 
duties. 

Shortage of police personnel—new burden on 
overburdened police might minimize the effec- 
tiveness of their more serious crime detection 
work. 

The fact that, if unenforced, the curfew would 
become “another law” on the books, and would 
tend to lessen juvenile respect for all laws. 

Major Bascom Johnson, of the American 
Social Hygiene Association, returning from 
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a trip around the country, declared, “The 
curfew is an indictment of parents, but I 
think we’ll have to come to it. The danger 
lies in applying the hour too early or in 
thinking once the law is passed the problem 
is solved.” 


Revises and Issues Book of Ordinances 
Every Ten Years 


é tee city of Ames, Iowa (12,555), has 

recently published a 326-page volume 
entitled, The Ordinances of the City of Ames, 
Iowa, 1943, in which municipal ordinances 
are arranged under the following headings: 
jurisdiction, city council, commissions and 
boards, city officials, traffic and parking, 
building regulations, licensed businesses, 
public utilities, streets and public improve- 
ments, utility installations, general misde- 
meanors, public health, and miscellaneous. 
Iowa law requires that ordinances must be 
published either in newspapers of general 
circulation in the city or in a bound volume; 
to save the cost of publishing in newspapers, 
the city adopted the policy of revising its 
ordinances about every ten years and pub- 
lishing them in book form. In the interven- 
ing period amendments are published in a 
newspaper. 

Several copies of the ordinance book are 
printed in loose-leaf form for use by mu- 
nicipal officials, and when an amendment is 
passed the new ordinance as amended is 
typewritten and inserted in the loose-leaf 
book to keep it up to date. 

The material for the ordinance book was 
prepared by City Attorney Marion Hirsch- 
burg, with the assistance of the city clerk 
and the city manager. The cost of the legal 
work was about $2,000 and the cost of print- 
ing 200 paper-covered and 50 clothbound 
books was $1,008. 

The book contains a brief political history 
of the city, including a list of the names of 
councilmen and chief municipal officials from 
1871; a description of the major municipal 
activities; and a list of important facts about 
the city. A detailed index adds greatly to 
the value of the book.—Joun H. Ames, city 
manager, Ames, Iowa. 
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Legislating in Indiana 


1g leriagrrig one-half of the 314 acts passed 

by the 1943 Indiana General Assembly 
last February and March did not become 
effective until November 3 because of an 
unprecedented delay in the publication of 
the printed statutes, the delay being attrib- 
uted to paper and manpower shortages. Only 
acts which had emergency clauses became 
effective. Some of the acts passed were found 
upon official publication to be defective as a 
result of faulty titles, wrong references, and 
bad bill drafting in general. Two acts, for 
example, gave powers to a county board of 
health which does not exist. One act pro- 
vided for the appointment of a state attend- 
ance officer by a State Attendance Board 
which had been abolished. An amendment 
to a wrong section will leave the state build- 
ing council without funds after July 1, 1944. 
The central counting system in primary elec- 
tions in the larger counties, which has proven 
successful, will be abolished because a revised 
act carried a faulty title. Two causes are 
responsible for most of the faulty legislation: 
(1) Failure to use the bill drafting facilities 
of the Indiana Legislative Reference Bureau 
(the Bureau is Democratic and the legisla- 
ture Republican), and (2) the constitutional 
limit of 61 days on legislative sessions result- 
ing in too little time during the closing days 
of the session to check and recheck amend- 
ments to bills —Vircit SHEPPARD, executive 
director, Indianapolis Chapter of American 
Red Cross. 


Federal Aid Stimulates State Aid 
to Regional Libraries 


HE East Tennessee regional library serv- 

ice, originally set up as a contract service 
for employees of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority and their families, has become the 
first unit in a state-wide system as the result 
of an appropriation of $20,000 a year by the 
Tennessee legislature for the next two years. 
The project was recommended by the Ten- 
nessee Educational Commission in 1934 and 
authorized by the legislature in 1937 but 
this is the first grant of state funds for pub- 
lic libraries in the state. 
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The TVA in 1940 had contracted with the 
library division of the state department of 
education as sponsor and the Lawson 
McGhee Library (the public library of 
Knoxville) as administrator to provide li- 
brary service at the Watts Bar Dam. Similar 
contracts were made as the employees on the 
construction program moved up the river to 
other villages. One of the conditions in the 
contracts was that the administering agency 
attempt to secure local interest and support 
in the counties affected by the construction 
activities. The result was that library boards 
were appointed in all of the 13 counties af- 
fected and appropriations made in most. 

As the libraries grew it was discovered 
that by cooperation between libraries and by 
pooling of funds and staff better library serv- 
ice for all readers was secured. The success- 
ful functioning of this system led to the de- 
mand for state aid for the continuation of 
the regional library service. The state de- 
partment of education is also using the 
Knoxville library as the administrator to 
insure a continuation of the same type and 
quality of service. This experiment is an 
interesting example of the way federal and 
state aid may be used to stimulate the devel- 
opment of local public services——HELEN M. 
Harris, librarian, Lawson McGhee Library, 
Knoxville. 


Professional Groups Meet to Discuss 
Postwar World Problems 


UBLIC administrators and scholars fo- 

cused their attention on the postwar 
world at the annual meeting of the American 
Society for Public Administration held in 
Washington on January 20 to 23. The con- 
vention was held jointly with the meetings of 
the American Political Science Association 
and the American Economic Association. 


| February 


The presence in Washington of so many of 
the members of the three organizations 
helped to account for the large attendance 
of well over 2,000. 

Luther Gulick was elected president of 
ASPA succeeding Louis Brownlow, and 
Roscoe C. Martin, director of the Alabama 
Bureau of Public Administration, was elected 
vice-president. Clarence A. Berdahl, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; Frank O. Evans, assistant 
superintendent of schools, city of Los An- 
geles; Frank M. Rarig, regional director, 
War Manpower Commission Region VIII, 
Minneapolis, were chosen as council mem- 
bers. Grace M. Kneedler, editorial as- 
sistant, International City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation, was made a junior council member. 
Leonard D. White, of the University of Chi- 
cago, was elected president of the American 
Political Science Association. Joseph Davis 
of Stanford University is the new president 
of the American Economic Association. 

During the three-day period 33 open ses- 
sions were held. The importance of inter- 
national relations in the thinking of public 
officials and social scientists was indicated by 
the fact that 10 sessions were devoted to 
international problems. Among the outstand- 
ing discussions were those on ‘‘Administra- 
tive Implications of Broadening United 
States Participation in International Affairs” 
and ‘Postwar Requirements for Interna- 
tional Functional Organizations” at which 
Senators Ball and Burton and Congressman 
Judd were present. Louis Brownlow’s presi- 
dential address was on “Public Administra- 
tion in the Postwar Period.” 

Postwar planning, domestic and interna- 
tional, claimed the attention of most of the 
speakers with such special topics being dis- 
cussed as public finance, social security, gov- 
ernment and business, personnel, judicial 
controls, and labor problems. 
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What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the current issues of news-letters published by 
the secretariats of several organizations of public officials.* 


J 








Along the Personnel Front 


EATTLE has adopted a policy of removing 

persons from eligible lists who are unable 
to secure War Manpower Commission releases 
for work in municipal departments. . . . Detroit 
now requires only a year’s residence in the 
state rather than in the city as in the past for 
applicants for the position of patrolman, in an 
effort to meet the department’s need for 300 
additional men. . . . Los Angeles County em- 
ployees receive a lump sum payment of accrued 
vacation and overtime in cases of resignation, 
layoff, or death. 


Sets Up Working Capital Fund 


Kansas City, Missouri, has adopted an ordi- 
nance setting aside $60,000 for a public works 
working capital fund as an aid in accounting for 
inventories, materials, and supplies, and mainly 
for the purpose of maintaining reliable cost 
accounting records on operating, maintenance, 
and replacement of motor equipment and non- 
motorized construction and maintenance equip- 
ment. 


Three Thousand Employees on Strike 

A two-week strike of approximately 3,000 
per diem street cleaning, highway, and water 
works employees in Philadelphia ended on Janu- 
ary 22 when the strikers accepted a negotiated 
pay increase of 5 cents an hour with an addi- 
tional increase contemplated if funds are avail- 
able. Last year when a new position-classifica- 
tion and pay plan was adopted for the entire 
classified service of the city the per diem em- 
ployees received an increase of 2 cents a day 








* Chiefly from news-letters published by the 
American Municipal Association, American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association, American Public Works 
Association, American Society of Planning Of- 
ficials, Civil Service Assembly, Federation of 
Tax Administrators, Governmental Research As- 
sociation, Institute of Municipal Law Officers, 
International Association of Chiefs of Police, In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association, Municipal 
Finance Officers Association, National Associa- 
tion of Assessing Officers, National Association of 
Housing Officials, National Fire Protection As- 
sociation, and United States Conference of Mayors. 





with an increase of 10 cents a day promised for 
each of the next five years. Garbage and ash 
collectors thereafter received 66 cents an hour 
and street sweepers 63.5 cents an hour. These 
employees were dissatisfied and demanded a 
10 cents an hour increase and when they failed 
to receive it they voted to strike despite a 1940 
agreement which the city council had entered 
into with an A. F.of L. local and which pro- 
vided for the arbitration of grievances and no 
strikes. 


City Tries Mid-Block Bus Stops 

To speed up traffic and eliminate overcrowd- 
ing in safety zones, Milwaukee is using a mid- 
block bus stop plan on its main downtown 
street for a 90-day trial period. Busses load and 
unload in the middle of the block, leaving safety 
zones for streetcar users. Automobile parking 
was eliminated on main thoroughfares to pro- 
vide bus stops. Busses operate in right hand 
lanes and are not held back at intersections 
behind streetcars. As a result, bus runs are 
speeded up, and the whole plan is so successful, 
city officials expect it to become a permanent 
part of Milwaukee’s traffic control program. 


Cities Adopt Rent Control Ordinances 

Salem and Bend, Oregon, have enacted rent 
control ordinances. The Salem ordinance cre- 
ates a rent control committee and provides that 
all rental properties shall be registered and that 
a full-time executive secretary shall be em- 
ployed. The minimum registration fee is $1 and 
the maximum fee is $50 per year. Penalty for 
violation is a fine not to exceed $100 or im- 
prisonment not to exceed 90 days. 


Installs FM Police Radio 

Ellwood City, Pennsylvania (12,329), has 
recently installed a two-way FM police radio 
system. The equipment consists of a 60-watt 
headquarters unit and mobile units for two cars 
which cost $2,180 installed. The equipment 
was ordered early in 1943 from a pool created 
by three nationally-known manufacturers who 
were permitted to pool a small percentage of 
their output for civilian purposes. The city re- 
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ceived approval from the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission for this installation and when 
the equipment was received late in 1943 the 
Commission granted the license for its opera- 
tion. The two-way radio has made possible a 
more complete coverage of the city and quicker 
response, according to City Manager Lowell W. 
Monroe. The cars are able to maintain contact 
with headquarters up to a distance of 12 miles 
and no difficulties have been experienced even 
where there is an elevation of 500 feet between 
the police headquarters and the car. 


Adopts Employee Service Ratings 


St. Louis, Missouri, has installed a service 
rating system for all city employees. The first 
employee service ratings were made in Decem- 
ber for the preceding six-months period. Em- 
ployees are given an opportunity to review their 
service ratings with their supervisors before the 
rating forms are submitted to the department of 
personnel and an opportunity to appeal their 
final rating score is allowed in cases of dis- 
agreement. The personnel department scores 
the form and each employee is notified in writ- 
ing of his score. Dallas, Texas, recently adopted 
an ordinance creating a retirement plan for city 
employees. 


City Arbitrates Controversy 


The Los Angeles department of water and 
power was recently involved in a controversy 
with a contractor in connection with the erec- 
tion of a $500,000 harbor steam plant. After 
construction was under way, WPB restrictions 
compelled the cancellation of certain units of 
the work and a controversy arose over the 
money credit due the city. Both parties agreed 
to arbitrate the question and a board of arbi- 
trators was selected from a local panel of the 
American Arbitration Association. After two 
hearings a credit of $13,128 was awarded to 
the city. 


Boarding School Provides Home Life 

A junior boarding school, the first of its kind 
in the United States, opened in Detroit recently 
—a new approach to the problem of adequate 
safeguards for small children whose mothers 
work. The school offers six days a week of sub- 
stitute home life. Housed in a large dwelling in 
a residential section of the city, the school has a 
play yard equipped with ladders, swings, and 
slides. The school is operated temporarily by 
the Day Care Committee of the Michigan De- 
fense Council and is partly supported by the 


Detroit War Fund. The school is primarily for 
boys and girls of pre-school age but accepts 
school children as well. However, instead of 
attending classes in the buildings, older children 
will go to the nearest regular public school. 


City Council Controls School Funds 

Cedarburg, Wisconsin (2,245), has adopted 
the so-called ‘city school plan” under which the 
city council controls the total amount the school 
board, which is elected by the people, can spend, 
and all borrowing for the school system must be 
done by the city council. The schools in Cedar- 
burg, as in most Wisconsin cities of less than 
10,000 population, were formerly operated by 
an entirely separate governmental unit and the 
school budget was determined at annual school 
meetings. Under the city school plan school 
employees other than teachers may come under 
the new state-wide retirement system for mu- 
nicipal employees. 


Adopts U. S. Restaurant Code 

Indianapolis has recently adopted an ordi- 
nance regulating the sanitation of eating and 
drinking establishments following the code rec- 
ommended by the United States Public Health 
Service and examinations have been held for 
the selection of six inspectors. The ordinance 
was adopted after a survey made by the United 
States Army revealed that only one restaurant 
in the city met the Grade “A” sanitation re- 
quirements of the U. S. Public Health Service. 


Handling Surplus Water Revenues 

The voters of Port Arthur, Texas (46,140). 
on December 30 amended the city charter by a 
four-to-one vote to provide that water depart- 
ment revenues be appropriated for the following 
purposes in the order named: (1) to pay all 
operating expenses of the utility; (2) to pay 
interest on the bonded water debt and provide 
sinking funds therefor; and (3) to set aside 
annually not less than 35 per cent of the bal- 
ance of tne annual revenues, in no event less 
than $35,000 a year, for the construction of im- 
provements, extensions, and additions to the 
utility system. After adequate provision is 
made for these items the city council may ap- 
propriate the surplus to a permanent improve- 
ment fund. During recent years, according to 
City Manager Bill N. Taylor, the water depart- 
ment has been piling up a large fund because 
surplus revenues could be used only for water 
extensions. 
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Short Course in City and Regional 
Planning 


The City Planning Division of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology is sponsoring 
a short training course in city and regional plan- 
ning during the spring of 1944, in addition to 
its regular program of under-graduate and 
graduate work. The training course, which will 
be open to men and women with professional 
experience in architecture, landscape architec- 
ture, civil engineering, political science, or public 
administration, will commence on Monday, 
April 3, 1944, and will continue for a period of 
12 weeks. The fee for the training course is 
$125, payable at the time of registration. Fur- 
ther information concerning admission require- 
ments and the course may be obtained from 
Professor Frederick J. Adams, Division of City 
Planning, Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Cambridge 39, Massachusetts. 


City Bulletins Inform Citizens 


Columbus, Georgia (53,280) is publishing 
brief reports to educate citizens on current prob- 
lems. One report attempts to show the broader 
aspects of intergovernmental fiscal relations, an- 
other describes the city’s adoption of a pay-as- 
you-go program, another relates services per- 
formed to taxes, and a fourth statement dis- 
cusses the relation of city planning to the com- 
munity as a whole. 


Recreation Center Becomes Liquor Store 


A federal judge in the Fargo, North Dakota. 
district court has held that the federal govern- 
ment cannot control the use of a WPA-built 
recreation center once the purpose of the federal 
government has been served, that is, the fur- 
nishing of work through construction of the proj- 
ect. The government had brought suit against 
the city of Columbus, North Dakota, to recover 
relief funds used to build the recreation hall 
which subsequently was converted into a mu- 
nicipal liquor store. 


Utility Management Centralized 


The Los Angeles department of water and 
power recently consolidated its bureau of water 
works and supply and bureau of power and light 
and H. A. Van Norman has been made general 
manager and chief engineer. The water and elec- 
tric systems are now under the direct supervi- 
sion of deputy general managers who report to 
the general manager. 
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Intermunicipal Cooperation 


In North Carolina the towns of Morganton 
(7,670) and Lenoir (7,598), have agreed to ap- 
point a joint airport authority for the purpose of 
constructing and operating an airport after the 
war. Charlotte (100,899), in conjunction with 
Mecklenburg County is operating a veneral dis- 
ease clinic. Because of the meat shortage sey- 
eral municipalities in North Carolina are pre- 
paring to operate municipally-owned abbatoirs. 
These towns are Tarboro (7,148), Mount Airy 
(6,286), Warrenton (1,147), Elkin (2,734), and 
Raeford (1,628). 


City-County Health Unit 


The city-county health unit serving Des 
Moines County (except the city of Des Moines) 
and the city of Burlington, Iowa, has recently 
erected a $50,000 building financed in part by 
the Federal Works Agency on a site furnished 
by the city and county. Des Moines County had 
the first county health unit in Iowa, organized 
in 1925 with the assistance of the Rockefeller 
Foundation. The city-county health budget for 
1943 was approximately $40,000, with the city 
of Burlington contributing $5,200 and Des 
Moines County $4,800. Other contributions 
were made by the Social Service League of Bur- 
lington, the Des Moines County Tuberculosis 
Association, the Burlington Board of Education, 
and by the state and federal governments. 


Pooling Automotive Equipment 


Los Angeles County has pooled county-owned 
automotive equipment not specifically required 
for assignment in individual departments. Some 
60 automobiles are involved and these are made 
available to employees of all divisions for use as 
needed by application to a central dispatcher. 
This step was taken in order to meet the prob- 
lem resulting from automobile, gas, and tire 
shortages. 


Awards to City Employees 


New York City’s Department of sanitation 
recently awarded five of its men medals of valor 
for heroism over and above the normal call of 
duty; 140 other employees received commenda- 
tion scrolls for outstanding service during the 
year, 212 received blood bank donor certifi- 
cates; and a number of others were awarded 
safe driving badges at a ceremony conducted 
by the mayor and the commissioner of sanita- 
tion. 
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Tax Deductions for Municipal Employees 


At the request of city employees, Two Rivers, 
Wisconsin, arranged for deductions from wages 
to be applied toward payment of real estate 
taxes on property owned by the employee. This 
is done only when authorized by the employee 
and is operated in the same manner as deduc- 
tions for the purchase of war bonds. In effect 
this means city employees can pay general prop- 
erty taxes on their homes in 24 installments 
during the year. 


Zoning in Milwaukee and Tampa 


Milwaukee County, Wisconsin, the first coun- 
ty in the United States to regulate the use of 
land in areas outside of cities and villages, has 
revised its 1927 zoning ordinance. Among the 
revisions are stringent regulations for automo- 
bile, trailer, and tourist camps which are pro- 
hibited in residential areas and no persons are 
permitted to live in such camps for more than 
90 days a year. The ordinance also affects resi- 
dential classifications, minimum lot sizes, set- 
backs, and so on. . . . Tampa, Florida, one of 
the few cities over 100,000 without a zoning 
ordinance, adopted such an ordinance on Janu- 
ary 11. 
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Curfew Laws in Oregon Cities 


Thirty-six of the 53 Oregon cities surveyed 
by the League of Oregon Cities and the Bureau 
of Municipal Research of the University of 
Oregon reported that the parents or guardians 
received the penalty fine, jail sentence, or both 
for violation of curfew laws. Thirteen cities 
held the juveniles responsible and four penalized 
both. The usual fine is less than $100 but ranges 
from $1 to $5,000; the usual jail sentence is not 
over 10 days but ranges from one day to six 
months. The age limit is commonly under 18 
and the curfew hour is ordinarily 10 P. M. 


Township Loses Taxable Valuation 


A trick of nature threatens to throw an Indi- 
ana township into bankruptcy. Last spring the 
White river, boundary of Decatur and Perry 
townships just outside Indianapolis, shifted its 
channel from one side of the Indianapolis Power 
and Light company to the other. This moved 
the power company, valued at $10,000,000, from 
Decatur to Perry township, depriving the 
former of 70 per cent of its taxable valuation. 
Trustees of the township say it plans to go into 
bankruptcy and will be forced to close its two 
schools for lack of funds. 
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GOVERNMENTAL Data FOR SMALL COUNCIL- 
MaAnacer Cities. International City Man- 
agers’ Association, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago 37. January, 1944. 28pp. $1.50. 
This report presents number, term, and salary 

of councilmen; revenues, expenditures, and in- 

debtedness; number of employees; and utilities 
owned and operated—for 126 cities of less than 

5,000 population. 

Wuere Is THE Money Comino From?: 
PROBLEMS OF PosTWAR FINANCE. By 
Stuart Chase. The Twentieth Century 
Fund, 330 West 42 Street, New York 
City. November, 1943. 179pp. $1. 

A challenging contribution to the all-impor- 
tant money question—paying the cost of war. 
the necessary expenses of the transition period, 
and postwar financing. 


TYPICAL RESIDENTIAL ELEcTRIC BILLs: 
Cittes oF 2,500 PoPpULATION AND More, 
1943. Federal Power Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1943. 87pp. 25 cents. 
This report shows typical net monthly bills 

for consumers using electric energy for several 

purposes in 3,754 communities, 21.9 per cent of 
which are served by publically owned utilities. 


(1) STANDARDS FOR NEIGHBORHOOD RECRE- 


ATION AREAS AND FACILITIES. l6pp. 15 
cents. (2) STANDARDS: PLAYGROUNDS, 


PLAYFIELDS, RECREATION BUILDINGS, IN- 
DOOR RECREATION FACILITIES. 13pp. 10 
cents. National Recreation Association, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York. 1943. 


These pamphlets present the basic needs for 
recreation in terms of purpose, number, location, 
and extent of facilities. 
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OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


GENERAL 

(1) ADMINISTRATIVE MANUAL FOR THE AIR 
Ramp WARDENS UNIT. 10pp. 5 cents. (2) 
CIVILIAN PROTECTION CONTROL SYSTEM FOR 
SMALLER COMMUNITIES (for communities of 
less than 10,000 population). 18pp. Office of 
Civilian Defense, Washington 25, D. C. 1943. 

DIRECTORY OF TENNESSEE MUNICIPAL OFFICIALS. 
Governmental Reference Service, University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville. December, 1943. 
42pp. $1. 

GOVERNMENTAL UNITS IN THE UNITED STATES: 
1942. United States Bureau of the Census, 
Washington, D. C. 1944. 5pp. 

SELECTED RESEARCH Reports. National Insti- 
tute of Municipal Law Officers, 730 Jackson 


Place, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 1943. 
19pp. $2. 
EDUCATION 
HIGHER EDUCATION AND THE War. Annals of 


the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, 3457 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 4. 
January, 1944. Entire issue. $2. 

JUVENILE DELINQUENCY AND THE SCHOOLS IN 
WarTIME. United States Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 1943. 26pp. 10 cents. 

LAW AND LIABILITY IN PUPIL TRANSPORTATION. 
By Harold H. Punke. The University of 
Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 
37. 1943. 291pp. $3. 


FINANCE 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF LICENSES AND PER- 
MITS IN SCHENECTADY. Bureau of Municipal 
Research, 20 Jay Street, Schenectady, New 
York. 1943. 29pp. 25 cents. 

THE BONDED DEBT OF THE VIRGINIA CITIES AS 
OF DECEMBER 31, 1942. League of Virginia 
Municipalities, 902 Travelers Building, Rich- 
mond. 1944. Unpaged. 25 cents. 

City REVENUE IN 1942. Bureau of the Census. 
United States Department of Commerce. 
Washington 25, D. C. January, 1944. 55pp. 

PROPERTY TAX REPLACEMENT. Federation of 
Tax Administrators, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago 37. 1943. 10pp. 50 cents. 

SCHENECTADY ASSESSING STUDIES. Schenectady 
Bureau of Municipal Research, Inc., 20 Jay 
Street, Schenectady, New York. 1943. 77pp. 

35 cents. 

SIGNIFICANT CHANGES IN STATE BUSINESS AND 
CORPORATION TAX LEGISLATION, 1943. Fed- 
eration of Tax Administrators, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago 37. 1943. 16pp. 50 cents. 

Tax RATE Book For 1943. (City, school, and 
county tax rates for 589 Cities and 105 
Counties in Kansas, assessed valuations, per- 
centage taxes collected, bonded indebtedness, 


etc.) Kansas Government Journal, January, 
1944. Pp. 14-44. Capitol Federal Building, 
Topeka. 
FIRE 

FIRES IN THE SECOND YEAR OF WAR, DECEMBER 
7, 1942 To DECEMBER 7, 1943. National Fire 
Protection Association, 60 Batterymarch 
Street, Boston 10. 1943. 23pp. 25 cents. 


HOUSING 
PAYMENTS IN LiEU oF TAXES ON PUBLIC Hovs- 
ING IN Boston. Municipal Research Bureau, 
One Court Street, Boston. 1944. 18pp. 
THe PittspurGH Houstnc AUTHORITY. By 
M. Nelson McGeary. Pennsylvania State 


College, State College, Pennsylvania. 1943, 
86pp. 

RESIDENTIAL REAL ESTATE UNDER RENT Cov- 
TROL. Rent Department, Office of Price 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 1943. 
12pp. 

PERSONNEL 
AUDITING ABSENTEEISM; ABSENCE RECORD 


ForMs IN USE BY REPRESENTATIVE FIRMS IN 
War InpustriEs. Division of Labor Stand- 
ards, Washington, D. C. 1943. 29pp. 

How To Conpuct A SUCCESSFUL EMPLOYES’ 
SUGGESTION SysTEM. By Ezra S. Taylor. 
Pullman Company, 220 South State Street, 
Chicago. 1943. 16pp. 

METHODS OF STIMULATING AND MAINTAINING 
EMPLOYEE Mora.e. Policyholders Service 
Bureau, Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, One Madison Avenue, New York 10. 
1943. 53pp. 

(1) TRENDS IN OFFICE ORGANIZATION AND PER- 
SONNEL Po.icres. By Ordway Tead and 
others. 36pp. 50 cents. (2) War Apyjust- 
MENTS IN THE OFFICE; METHODS, PRACTICES, 
PAYROLL WITHHOLDINGS, SUGGESTION Sys- 
TEMS, Motion Stupy. By Robert P. Brecht 
and others. 56pp. 75 cents. (3) WARTIME 
OFFICE PERSONNEL PROBLEMS; SELECTION, 
TRAINING, UPGRADING, COMPENSATION, TURN- 
OVER. By Robert N. McMurry and others. 
43pp. 75 cents. (4) NATIONAL WAGE Pol- 
ICIES AND ProBLEMS. By George W. Taylor 
and others. 63pp. 75 cents. American Man- 
agement Association, 330 West 42 Street, 
New York 18, 1943. ; 


PLANNING 
City Pian, SALT LAKE City, 1943. Planning 
and Zoning Commission, Salt Lake City, 


Utah. 1943. 86pp. $1. 
GENERAL PROCEDURE FOR DEVELOPING A PUBLIC 
WorKS PROGRAM AND METHODS OF PROJECT 
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MUNICIPALITIES. 
South 


FINANCING BY ILLINOIS 
Postwar Planning Commission, 11 
LaSalle Street, Chicago. 1943. 41pp. 

PLANNING BIBLIOGRAPHY. Revised, 4th edition. 
American Society of Planning Officials, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1943. 1l4pp. 25 
cents. 

Post-WAR Economic PoLicy AND PLANNING: 
(1) Hearings Before a Subcommittee of the 
Special Senate Committee on Post-War Eco- 
nomic Policy and Planning, September 11-18. 
1943. Part 1. Pp. 1-400. Hearings on No- 
vember 5, 9, 10, 19, 22, and 23, 1943. Part 2. 
Pp. 401-645. (2) Report of Senator Joseph 
C. O'Mahoney to the Special Senate Commit- 
tee. 144pp. (3) Report No. 539. 3pp. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. Washington, D. C. 
1943. 

PRELIMINARY ANALYSIS OF THE PosTWAR PosI- 
TION OF GREATER Kansas City. City Plan 
Commission, city hall. Kansas City. 1943. 
15pp. 

THE ROLE OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT IN 
HIGHWAY DEVELOPMENT: AN ANALYSIS OF 
NEEDS AND PROPOSALS FOR POSTWAR ACTION 
FOR THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON POSTWAR 
EcoNOMIC POLICY AND PLANNING. Govern- 
ment Printing Office. Washington, D. C. 
1944. 87pp. 

A SHORT SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY ON AIRWAYS 
AND AIRPORT PLANNING AND. PROTECTION OF 
APPROACHES, WITH ANNOTATIONS. 3d edition. 
American Society of Planning Officials, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago 37. January, 1944. 
8pp. 15 cents. 

SomE ELEMENTS OF URBAN LAND POLICIES IN 
CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES. Division of 
Urban Studies, National Housing Agency. 
Washington, D. C. 1944. Var. paged. 

So You’rE Gornc To PLAN a City; Lanp Use 
AND TRANSPORTATION — For THE WHOLE 


Community. Fortune, January, 1944. Pp. 
123-124, 170, 172, 174, 177-178, 180, 183. 
330 East 22 Street, Chicago 16. 

POLICE 


How To PREVENT A RACE Riot IN Your HoME 
Town. By Winifred Raushenbush. American 
Civil Liberties Union, 170 Fifth Avenue. New 
York 10. 1943. 14pp. 10 cents. 

PoticeE ADMINISTRATION IN AN INDIANA DE- 
FENSE CoMMUNITY. By John E. Stoner and 
Oliver P. Field. Bureau of Government Re- 
search, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana. 1943. 52pp. 

SALARY AND WORKING CONDITIONS OF POLICE 
PATROLMEN IN 214 Major Cities. The 
United States Conference of Mayors. 730 
Jackson Place, NW, Washington 6, D. C. 
November, 1943. Unpaged. 
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PUBLIC WORKS 

BUILDING CopEs—AN ESSENTIAL TOOL IN UrR- 
BAN DEVELOPMENT. Construction and Civic 
Development Department, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, Washington 6, 
D.C. 1943. 15pp. 

GARBAGE AND TRASH REMOVAL INFORMATION. 
League of Texas Municipalities, 220 Guada- 
lupe Street, Austin 21. 7pp. 

PREPARATION OF PUBLIC WorKS PLANS AND 
ProGRAMS. American Public Works Associa- 
tion, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1944. 
27pp. $1. 


RECREATION 


MUNICIPAL GOLF IN SCHENECTADY; AN ANALY- 
SIS OF MAINTENANCE AND OPERATING REv- 
ENUES. Bureau of Municipal Research, 20 
Jay Street, Schenectady, New York. 1943. 
27pp. 25 cents. 


TRAFFIC 


BicycLE REGULATION: SUMMARY. American 
Automobile Association, Pennsylvania Avenue 
at 17 Street, Washington 6, D. C. July, 1943. 
6pp. 

THE SPEED PROBLEM; A LIBRARY RESEARCH. 
Eno Foundation for Highway Traffic Control, 
Saugatuck, Connecticut. November, 1943. 
71pp. 

UTILITY 


ACCIDENT RATES IN THE PustLic UtTiLity IN- 
DUSTRIES 1942, National Safety Council, Inc.. 


20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. 1943. 
24pp. 
THE AIRLINE AND Your COMMUNITY; How 


COMMUNITIES ADJACENT TO TWA’s PRESENT 
Routes CAN HAvE THE Economic BENEFITS 
OF TRANSCONTINENTAL AIRLINE’ SERVICE. 
Transcontinental and Western Air, 37 South 
LaSalle Street, Chicago. 1943. 78pp. 

INTERCITY Buses AT WAR; THE STORY OF 
HIGHWAY PASSENGER TRANSPORTATION. Na- 
tional Association of Motor Bus Operators, 
831 Tower Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
1943. Unpaged. 

NATIONAL INVENTORY OF NEEDS FOR SANITA- 
TION FactLities. By H. W. Streeter. Public 
Health Reports, January 7, 1944. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. Pp. 
1-20. 

WARTIME PUBLIC TRANSPORTATION IN PROV- 
IDENCE, RHODE ISLAND; STAGGERED Hours, 
Procress Report. By Leslie Williams and 
Phillip Robinson. War Transportation Com- 
mittee. 14 College Street, Providence. 1943. 
61pp. 

WELFARE 

ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF LOCAL 
PuBLIc WELFARE SERVICE. By Jarle Leir- 
fallom and Major Russell P. Drake. Amer- 
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ican Public Welfare Association, 1313 East 
60 Street, Chicago 37. 1943. 63pp. $1. 

ORGANIZING EMERGENCY WELFARE SERVICE IN 
Your Community. Office of Civilian De- 
fense, Washington 25, D. C. 1943. 2I1pp. 

A STANDARD JUVENILE Court AcT; SUGGESTED 

Draft. Revised. National Probation Associa- 

tion, 1790 Broadway, New York 19. 1943. 
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32pp. 25 cents. 

THE UNEMPLOYED. By Eli Ginzberg and otherg: 
Harper and Brothers, 49 East 33 Street, New 
York. 1943. 418pp. $4. ji 

THE WPA AND FEDERAL RELIEF POLIcy. By 
Donald S. Howard. Russell Sage Foundation, 
130 East 22 Street, New York 10, 1943 
879pp. $4. 
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POSITIONS OPEN 


ONTIAC, MICHIGAN (66,626). City Manager. 

The council is looking for a man with pre- 
vious manager experience and a thorough knowl- 
edge of finance and public relations. Salary 
$6,000 per year. Send application to H. A. 
Maurer, city clerk. 

SILVERTON, OREGON (2,925). City Manager. 
E. K. Burton has resigned effective March 1. 
Engineering background is desired. Salary 
$3,000. 

THOMASVILLE, GEORGIA (12,683). City Man- 
ager. First council elected under the manager 
charter took office on January 1. Desires man 
with civil engineering training and previous 
manager experience. Salary $3,500 to $5,000. 
Applications should be sent to C. C. Pittman, 
city clerk. 

FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. Junior Professional 
Assistants. The United States Civil Service 
Commission is receiving applications from col- 
lege graduates and senior students for positions 
in various agencies with salaries ranging from 
$1,970 to $2,433 including overtime. For more 
information secure Announcement No. 293 (as- 
sembled) and application Form 57 at any first- 
or second-class post office, from the United 
States Civil Service regional office, or from the 
Commission at Washington, D. C. 

BuFFALO, New York. Director of city plan- 
ning, $6,000 a year; chief planner, $4,500; and 
assistant planner, $3,100. Apply to City Plan- 
ning Commission 202 city hall, Buffalo 2. 

Lonc BEACH, CALIFORNIA. Planning engi- 
neer, $350 per month. Send applications to Miss 
Leota B. Baynham, secretary of the City Plan- 
ning Commission 303 city hall, Long Beach 2. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Ceci, A. BISSONNETTE, village clerk for the 
past 10 years, has been appointed town and 
village manager of Ludlow, Vermont, to suc- 
ceed A. K. Thorndike. 


JoHN J. FLANNERY, city treasurer, has been 
appointed first city manager of Lowell, Massa- 
chusetts. 

GARLAND P. FRANKS, recently appointed man- 
ager of Wichita Falls, Texas, has held various 
municipal positions in that city since 1938, in- 
cluding police traffic sergeant, personnel and 
budget officer, and during the past year was ad- 
ministrative assistant in the office of the city 
manager. 

THEODORE HAGEMAN, executive of an aero- 
nautical company, and former director of the 
Kentucky Department of Liquor Control, has 
been appointed city manager of Covington, 
Kentucky. 

R. W. HurrMAn, superintendent of streets 
and sewers at Culpeper, Virginia, for the last 
three years, has been appointed city manager 
of that city. 

H. H. Hunt, former city clerk, has replaced 
J. H. Bennington as city manager of Yale, 
Oklahoma. 

O. O. JoHNsoN, former manager of Three 
Rivers, Michigan, and manager of Sturgis from 
1923 to 1927, has been reappointed manager 
of Sturgis, Michigan. 

REEVES J. NEwsom, a consulting engineer 
and past president of the American Water 
Works Association, has been appointed village 
manager of Scarsdale, New York. 

Ray M. Sorvum, director of public works of 
Palm Springs, California, became city manager 
on January 1. 

WALTER L. STAMBAUGH, former superintend- 
ent of state highways in Pike and Fayette 
Counties, has been appointed city manager of 
Washington Court House, Ohio. 

SAMUEL E. Vickers, for the last three years 
engineer with the bureau of public utilities and 
later with the planning commission of Long 
Beach, California, has been appointed city mat 
ager of that city. He was formerly with the 
United States Coast and Geodetic Survey and 
for four years was an associate engineer with 
the California Railroad Commission. 































